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STUDIES IN THE SIERRA. 


NO. V.—POST-GLACIAL DENUDATION. 


HEN Nature lifted the ice-sheet 

from the mountains, she may well 
be said, not to have turned a new leaf, 
but to have made a new one of the old. 
Throughout the unnumbered seasons of 
the glacial epoch the range lay crushed 
and sunless. In the stupendous denu- 
dation to which it was then subjected, 
all its pre-glacial features disappeared— 
plants, animals, and landscapes were 
wiped from its flanks like drawings from 
a blackboard, and the vast page left 
smooth and clean, to be repictured with 
young life and the varied and beautiful 
inscriptions of water, snow, and the at- 
mosphere. 

The variability of hardness, structure, 
and mineralogical composition of the 
rocks forming the present surface of the 
range has given rise to irreyularities in 
the amount of post-glacial denudation 
effected in different portions, and these 
irregularities have been greatly multi- 
plied and augmented by differences in 
the kind and intensity of the denuding 


forces, and in the length of time that 
different portions of the range have 
been exposed to their action. The sum- 
mits have received more snow, the foot- 
hills more rain, while the middle region 
has been variably acted upon by both 
of these agents. Again, different por- 
tions are denuded in a greater or less 
degree according to their relations to 
level. The bottoms of trunk valleys are 
swept by powerful rivers, the branches 
by creeks and rills, while the interven- 
ing plateaus and ridges are acted upon 
only by thin, feeble currents, perfectly 
silent and nearly invisible. In like man- 
ner some portions of the range are 
subjected every winter to the scouring 
action of avalanches, while others are 
entirely beyond the range of such action. 
But the most influential of the general 
causes that have conspired to produce 
irregularity in the quantity of post-gla- 
cial denudation is the difference in the 
length of time during which different 
portions of the range have been subject- 
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394 STUDIES IN 
ed to denuding agents. The ice-sheet 
melted from the base of the range tens 
of thousands of years ere it melted from 
the upper regions. We find, according- 
ly, that the foot-hills are heavily blurred, 
while the alps and a considerable por- 
tion of the middle region remain fresh 
and shining as if they had never suffer- 
ed from the touch of a single storm. 
Perhaps the least known among the 
more outspoken agents of mountain de- 
gradation are those currents of eroding 
rock called avalanches. Those of the 
Sierra are of all sizes, from a few sand- 
grains or crystals worked loose by the 
weather and launched to the bottoms of 
cliffs, to those immense earthquake ava- 
lanches that thunder headlong down 
amid fire and smoke, with a violence 
that shakes entire mountains. Many 
avalanche - producing causes, as moist- 
ure, temperature, winds, and earth- 
quakes, are exceedingly variable in the 
scope and intensity of their action. Dur- 


ing the dry, equable summers of the 
middle region, atmospheric disintegra- 
tion goes silently on, and many a huge 
mass is made ready to be advantageous- 
ly acted upon by the first winds and 


rains of winter. Inclined surfaces are 
then moistened and made slippery, de- 
composed joints washed out, frost-wedg- 
es driven in, and the grand avalanche 
storm begins. But though these stone- 
storms occur only in winter, the atten- 
tive mountaineer may have the pleasure 
of witnessing small avalanches in every 
month of the year. The first warnings of 
the bounding free of a simple avalanche 
is usually a dull muffled rumble, suc- 
ceeded by a ponderous crunching sound ; 
then perhaps a single huge block weigh- 
ing several tons may be seen wallowing 
heavily down the face of a cliff, followed 
by a train of smaller stones, which are 
gradually left behind on account of the 
greater relative resistance they encoun- 
ter as compared with their weight. The 
eye may therefore follow the large block 
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undisturbed, noting its awkward, lum- 
bering gestures as it gropes its way 
through the air in its first wild journey, 
and how it is made to revolve like a star 
upon its axis while it pursues the grand 
smooth curves of general descent. Where 
it strikes a projecting boss it gives forth 
an intense gasping sound, which, com- 
ing through the darkness of a storm- 
night, is indescribably impressive ; and 
when at length it plunges into the valley, 
the ground vibrates as if shaken by an 
earthquake. 

On the 12th of March, 1873, I wit- 
nessed a magnificent avalanche from 
the face of the second of the Three 
Brothers, in Yosemite Valley. A mass- 
ive stream of blocks bounded from 
ledge to ledge and plunged into the ta- 
lus with a display of energy inexpressi- 
bly wild and exciting. Fine gray foam- 
dust boiled and swirled along its path, 
and gradually rose far above the top of 
the cliff, appearing as a dusky cloud 
on the calm still azure. Unmistakable 
traces of similar avalanches are visible 
here, probably caused by the decompo- 
sition of the feldspathic veins with which 
the granite is interlaced. 

Earthquakes, though not of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Sierra, are 
powerful causes of avalanches. Many 
a lofty tower and impending brow were 
left in delicate poise by the glaciers, and 
stood firm through the storms of the 
first post-glacial seasons. Torrents 
swept their bases, and winds and snows 
slipped glancingly down their polished 
sides, without much greater erosive ef- 
fect than the passage of cloud-shadows. 
But at length, the new-born mountains 
were shaken by an earthquake -storm, 
and a thousand weak forms staggered 
and fell in one simultaneous crash. 
The records of this first post-glacial 
earthquake present themselves in every 
cafion and around the bases of every 
summit alp that I have visited; and it 
is a fact of great geological interest that 
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to it alone more than nine - tenths of all 
the cliff taluses are due. The largest of 
these earthquake taluses measure from 
500 to 1,000 feet in height, and are tim- 

. bered with spruce, pine, and live-oak 
over their entire surfaces, showing that 
they have not been disturbed since their 
formation, either by denudation, or ac- 
cessions of fresh material. 

The earthquake which destroyed the 
village of Lone Pine, in March, 1872, 
shook the Sierra with considerable vio- 
lence, giving rise to many new taluses, 
the formation of one of which I was so 
fortunate as to witness. 

The denuding action of avalanches is 
not unlike that of water-torrents. They 
are to be frequently seen descending the 
summit peaks, flowing in regular chan- 
nels, the surfaces of which they erode 
by striking off large chips and blocks, 
as well as by wearing off sand and dust. 

A considerable amount of grinding 
also goes on in the body of the avalanche 
itself, reducing the size of the masses, 
and preparing them for the action of 
other agents. Some avalanches hurl 
their detritus directly into the beds of 
streams, thus bringing it under the in- 
fluence of running water, by which a 
portion of it is carried into the ocean. 

The range of rock avalanches, how- 
ever produced, is restricted within com- 
paratively narrow bounds. The shat- 
tered alps are constant fountains, but 
the more powerful mountain-shaking av- 
alanches are confined to the edges of 
deep Yosemitic cafions in a zone twelve 
or fifteen miles wide, and gradually 
merge into land-slips along their lower 
limits. 

Large rock avalanches pour freely 
through the air from a height of hun- 
dreds or thousands of feet, and on strik- 
ing the bottom of the valley are dashed 
into a kind of coarse stone foam. Or, 
they make the descent in several leaps, 
or rumble over jagged inclines in the 
form of cascades. But in any case they 
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constitute currents of loose-flowing frag- 
ments. Land-slips, on the contrary, slip 
in one mass, and, unless sheer cliffs lie 
in their paths, may come to rest right- 
side up and undivided. There is alsoa 
marked difference in their geographical 
distribution, land-slips being restricted 
to deeply eroded banks and hill-sides 
of the lower half of the range, begin- 
ning just where rock avalanches cease. 
Again, the material of land-slips is chief- 
ly fine soil and decomposing bowlders, 
while that of rock avalanches is mostly 
of raw stone. 














Let Fig. 1 represent a section across 
a valley in which moraine matter, A, is 
deposited upon the inclined bed-rock, 
BBB. Now, strong young moraine 
matter deposited in this way, in a kind 
of rude masonry, always rests, or is ca- 
pable of resting at a much steeper angle 
than the same matter after it has grown 
old and rotten. Ifa poultice of acid 
mud be applied to a strong bowlder, it 
will not be much affected in an hour or 
day, but if kept on for a few thousands 
or tens of thousands of years, it will at 
length soften and crumble. Now, Nat- 
ure thus patiently poultices the bowl- 
ders of the moraine banks under con- 
sideration. For many years subsequent 
to the close of the ice period very little 
acid for this purpose was available, but 
as vegetation increased and decayed, 
acids became more plentiful, and bowl- 
der decomposition went on at an accel- 
erated rate, until a degree of weakness 
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was induced that caused the sheerest 
portions of deposits, as A B D (Fig. 1), 
to give way, perhaps when jarred by an 
earthquake, or when burdened with snow 
or rain, or partially undermined by the 
action of a stream. 

It appears, therefore, that the main 
cause of the first post- glacial land- slips 
is old age. They undoubtedly made 
their first appearance in moraine banks 
at the foot of the range, and gradually 
extended upward to where we now find 
them, at a rate of progress measured by 
that of the recession of the ice - sheet, 
and by the durability of moraines and 
the effectiveness of the corroding forces 
brought into action upon them. In those 
portions of the Sierra where the mo- 
rainal deposits are tolerably uniform in 
kind and exposure, the upper limits of 
the land-slip line is seen to stretch along 
the range with as great constancy of al- 
titude as that of any snow-line. 

The above-described species of land- 
slip is followed up the range by anoth- 
er of greater size, just as the different 
forest trees follow one another in com- 
pliance with conditions of soil and cli- 
mate. After the sheer end of the depos- 
it (A B D, Fig. 1) has slipped, the who/e 
mass may finally slip on the bed-rock 
by the further decomposition, not only 
of the deposit, but of the bed-rock on 
which it rests. Bed-rocks are usually 
more or less uneven. Now it is plain 
that when the inequalities B B B crum- 
ble by erosion, that the mass of the de- 
posit will not be so well supported; 
moreover, the weight of the mass will 
continue to increase as its material is 
more thoroughly pulverized, because a 
greater quantity of moisture will be re- 
quired to saturate it. Thus it appears 
that as the support of moraine deposits 
diminishes, the necessity for greater 
support increases, until the concurrence 
of acluster of minor causes finally brings 
on a slip. 

Slips of this species are often of great 
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extent, the surface of the moving mat- 
ter comprising several acres overgrown 
with trees; some coming to rest with 
all their load of vegetation uninjured, 
leaving only a yawning rent to mark 
their occurrence. Land-slides occur 
more frequently on the north than on 
the south sides of ridges, because of the 
greater abundance of weight- producing 
and decomposing moisture. One of the 
commonest effects of land-slips is the 
damming of streams, giving rise to large 
accumulations of water, which speedily 
burst the dams and deluge the valleys 
beneath, sweeping all the finer detritus 
before them. 

The quantity of denudation accom- 
plished by the Sierra land-slips of both 
species is very small. Like rock - falls, 
they erode the surface they slip upon in 
a mechanical way, and also bring down 
material to lower levels where it may be 
more advantageously exposed to the den- 
uding action of other agents, and open 
scars whereby rain-torrents are enabled 
to erode gullies; but the sum of the 
areas thus affected bears an exceedingly 
small proportion to the whole surface of 
the range. 

The part which snow avalanches play 
in the degradation of mountains is sim- 
pler than that of free-falling or cascad- 
ing rocks, or either species of land-slip; 
these snow avalanches being external 
and distinct agents. Their range, how- 
ever, is as restricted as that of either of 
the others, and like them they only carry 
their de¢ri¢us a short distance and leave 
it in heaps at the foot of cliffs and steep 
inclines. There are three well - marked 
and distinct species of snow avalanche 
in the upper half of the Sierra, differing 
widely in structure, geographical distri- 
bution, and in the extent and importance 
of the geological changes they effect. 
The simplest and commonest species is 
formed of young mealy snow, and oc- 
curs during and a short time after every 
heavy snow- fall wherever the mountain 
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slopes are inclined at suitable angles. 
This species is of very frequent occur- 
rence throughout all the steep - flanked 
alps, where it reaches perfection, and is 
also common throughout the greater 
portion of the middle region. The ava- 
lanches of the Sierra alps are the feed- 
ers of the glaciers, pouring down their 
dry mealy snow into the womb-amphithe- 
atres, where it is changed to zévé and ice. 
Unless disturbed by storm- winds, they 
cascade down the jagged heights in reg- 
ular channels, and glide gracefully out 
over the glacier slopes in beautiful paral- 
lel curves; which action gives rise in 
summer to a most interesting and com- 
prehensive system of snow-sculpture. 
The detritus discharged upon the sur- 
face of the glaciers forms a kind of stone- 
drift which is floated into moraines like 
the straws and chips of rivers. 

Few of the defrauded toilers of the 
plain know the magnificent exhilaration 
of the boom and rush and outbound- 
ing energy of a great snow avalanche. 
While the storms that breed them are 
in progress, the thronging flakes darken 
the air at noonday. Their muffled voices 
reverberate through the gloomy cafions, 
but we try in vain to catch a glimpse of 
their noble forms until rifts appear in the 
azure sky, and the storm ceases. Then 
in cliff- walled valleys like Yosemite we 
may witness the descent of half a dozen 
or more within a few hours. 

The denuding power of this species 
of avalanche is not great, because the 
looseness of the masses allows them to 
roll and slip upon themselves. Some 
portions of their channels, however, pre- 
sent a rough, scoured appearance, caused 
by rocky @etritus borne forward in the 
under portion of the current. The ava- 
lanche is, of course, collected in a heap 
at the foot of the cliff, and on melting 
leaves the detritus to accumulate from 
year to year. These taluses present 
Striking contrasts to those of rock ava- 
lanches caused by the first great post- 
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glacial earthquake. The latter are gray 
in color, with a covering of slow-growing 
lichens, and support extensive groves of 
pine, spruce, and live-oak; while the 
former, receiving additions from year to 
year, are kept in a raw formative state, 
neither trees nor lichens being allowed 
time to grow, and it is a fact of great 
geological significance that no one of 
the Yosemite snow avalanches, although 
they have undoubtedly flowed in their 
present channels since the close of the 
glacial period, has yet accumulated so 
much débris as some of the larger earth- 
quake avalanches accumulated in a few 
seconds. 

The next species of avalanche in nat- 
ural order is the annual one, composed 
of heavy crystalline snows which have 
been subjected to numerous alternations 
of frost and thaw. A shadowed mount- 
ain side, 9,000 or 10,000 feet high, is re- 
quired for their development, inclined 
at such an angle that loose fresh snow 
will lodge and remain upon it, and bear 
repeated accessions throughout the win- 
ter without moving; but which, after 
the spring thaws set in, and the mount- 
ain side thus becomes slippery, and the 
nether surface of the snow becomes icy, 
will then give way. 

One of the most accessible fountains 
of annual avalanches is situated on the 
north side of Cloud’s Rest, above the 
head of the Yosemite Valley. Here I 
have witnessed the descent of three 
within half an hour. They have a ver- 
tical descent of nearly a mile on smooth 
curving granite. Fine examples of this 
species of avalanche may also be ob- 
served upon the north side of the divid- 
ing ridge between the basins of Ribbon 
and Cascade creeks, and in some por- 
tions of the upper Nevada Cafion. Their 
denuding power is much greater than 
that of the first species, on account of 
their greater weight and compactness. 
Where their pathways are not broken 
by precipices, they descend all or part 
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of their courses with a hard snout kept 
close down on the surface of the rock, 
and because the middle of the snout is 
stronger, the detritus heaps are curved 
after the manner of terminal moraines. 
These detritus heaps also show an irreg- 
ularly corrugated and concentric struct- 
ure. An examination of the avalanche 
pathways shows conclusively that the 
annual accretions of detritus, scraped 
from their surfaces, are wholly insuffi- 
cient to account for the several large 
concentric deposits. But when, after 
the detritus of many years has been ac- 
cumulated by avalanches of ordinary 
magnitude, a combination of causes, 
such as rain, temperature, and abundant 
snow-fall gives rise to an avalanche of ex- 
traordinary size, its superior momentum 
will carry it beyond the limits attained 
by its predecessors, and furnish it with 
an opportunity of sweeping forward their 
several deposits into a single concentric 
mass. A succession of these irregular- 
ities will obviously produce results cor- 
responding in every particular with the 
observed phenomena. 

What we may call century avalanches, 
as distinguished from annual, are con- 
ceived and nourished on cool mountain 
sides 10,000 or 12,000 feet in height, 
where the snow falling from winter to 
winter will not slip, and where the ex- 
posure and temperature is such that it 
will not always melt off in summer. 
Snow accumulated under these condi- 
tions may linger without seeming to 
greatly change in many years, until some 
slowly organized group of causes, such 
as temperature, abundance of snow, 
condition of snow, or the mere occur- 
rence of an earthquake, launches the 
grand mass. In swooping down their 
mountain flanks they usually strip off 
the forest that lies in their way, as well 
as the soil on which it is growing. 

Some of these forest pathways are 
200 yards wide, and extend from the 
upper limit of the tree-line to the bottom 
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of the valleys. They are all well “blaz- 
ed” on both sides by descending trunks, 
many of which carry sharp stones clutch- 
ed in their up-torn roots. The height 
of these “blazes” and gashes measures 
the depth of the avalanche at the sides, 
while in rare instances some noble sil- 
ver-fir is found standing out in the chan- 
nel, the only tree sufficiently strong to 
withstand the mighty onset; the scars 
upon which, or its broken branches, be- 
ing the record of the depth of the cur- 
rent at that place. The ages of the 
trees show that some of these colossal 
avalanches occur only once in a century, 
or more seldom. These avalanches are 
by far the most powerful of the three 
species, although from the rarity of their 
occurrence and the narrowness of the 
zone in which they find climatic condi- 
tions suited to their development, the 
sum of the denudation accomplished by 
them is less than that of either of the 
others. 

We have seen that water in the con- 
dition of rain, dew, vapor, and melting 
snow, combined with air, acts with more 
or less efficiency in corroding the whole 
mountain surface, thus preparing it for 
the more obviously mechanical action 
of winds, rivers, and avalanches. Run- 
ning water is usually regarded as the 
most influential of all denuding agents. 
Those regions of the globe first laid 
bare by the melting of the ice-sheet 
present no unchanged glaciated sur- 
faces, from which, measuring down, we 
may estimate the amount of post-glacial 
denudation. The streams of these old 
eroded countries are said by the poets 
to “go on forever,” and the conceptions 
of some geologists concerning them are 
scarcely less vague. 

Beginning at the foot of the Sierra 
glaciers and following the torrents that 
rush out from beneath them down the 
valleys, we find that the rocks over 
which they flow are weathered gradual- 
ly, the more the farther we descend; 
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showing that the streams in coming into 
existence grew like trees from the foot 
of the range upward, gradually ramify- 
ing higher and wider as the ice-sheet 
was withdrawn—some of the topmost 
branchlets being still in the process of 
formation. 

Rivers are usuaily regarded as irreg- 
ular branching strips of running water, 
shaped somewhat like a tree stripped of 
its leaves. As far as more striking feat- 
ures and effects are concerned, the com- 
parison is a good one; for in tracing 
Sierra rivers to their fountains we ob- 
serve that as their branches divide and 
redivide, they speedily become silent 
and inconspicuous, and apparently chan- 
nelless: yet it is a mistake to suppose 
that streams really terminate where they 
become too small to sing out audibly, or 
erode distinct channels. When we stoop 
down and closely examine any portion 
of a mountain surface during the prog- 
ress of a rain-storm, we perceive minute 


water-twigs that continue to bifurcate 
until like the netted veins of leaves the 
innumerable currentlets disappear in a 


broad universal ¢ha//us. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that Sierra rivers more 
nearly resemble certain gigantic alge 
with naked stalks, and branches webbed 
into a flat thal/us. The long unbranch- 
ed stalks run through the dry foot-hills ; 
the webbed branches frequently over- 
spread the whole surface of the snowy 
and rainy alpine and middle regions, as 
well as every moraine, bog, and xévé 
bank. The gently gliding rain-¢ha//us 
fills up small pits as lakelets and carries 
away minute specks of dust and mica. 
Larger sand-grains are overflowed with- 
out being moved unless the surface be 
steeply inclined, while the rough grains 
of quartz, hornblende, and feldspar, into 
which granite crumbles, form obstacles 
around which it passes in curves. Where 
the currentlets concentrate into small 
tills, these larger chips and crystals are 
rolled over and over, or swept forward 
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partly suspended, just as dust and sand- 
grains are by the wind. 

The transporting power of steeply in- 
clined torrents is far greater than is 
commonly supposed. Stones weighing 
several tons are swept down steep ca- 
fion gorges and spread in rugged deltas 
at their mouths, as if they had been 
floated and stranded like blocks of wood. 
The denudation of gorges by the fric- 
tion of the bowlders thus urged grating- 
ly along their channels is often quite 
marked. 

Strong torrents also denude their chan- 
nels by the removal of blocks made sep- 
arable from the solid bed-rock by the 
development of cleavage planes. In- 
structive examples of this species of den- 
udation may be studied in the gorges 
between the upper and lower Yosemite 
falls and the Tenaya Cafion, four miles 
above Mirror Lake. This is the most 
rapid mode of torrent denudation I have 
yet observed, but its range is very nar- 
rowly restricted, and its general denuding 
effects inappreciable. 

Water-streams also denude mountains 
by dissolving them and carrying them 
away in solution, but the infinite slow- 
ness of this action is clearly exemplified 
by the fact, that in the upper portion of 
the middle region granite ice- planed 
pavements have been flowed upon in- 
cessantly since they were laid bare on 
the breaking up of the glacial winter 
without being either decomposed, dis- 
solved, or mechanically eroded to the 
depth of the one-hundredth part of an 
inch. 

Wind - blown dust, mica flakes, sand, 
and crumbling chips are being inces- 
santly moved to lower levels wherever 
wind or water flows. But even in the 
largest mountain rivers the movement 
of large bowlders is comparatively a 
rare occurrence. When one lies down 
on a river-bank opposite a bowlder- 
spread incline and listens patiently fora 
day or two, a dull thumping sound may 
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occasionally be heard from the shifting 
of a bowlder, but in ordinary times few 
streams do much bowlder work; all the 
more easily moved blocks having been 
adjusted and re-adjusted during fresh- 
ets, when the current was many times 
more powerful. All the channels of 
Sierra streams are subjected to the test 
action of at least one freshet per season, 
on the melting of the winter snow, when 
all weakly constructed dams and drift- 
heaps are broken up and re- formed. 

It is a fact of great geological interest, 
that only that portion of the general de- 
tritus of post-glacial denudation—thatis, 
in the form of mud, sand, fine gravel, and 
matter held in solution—has ever at any 
time been carried entirely out of the 
range into the plains or ocean. In the 


cafion of the Tuolumne River, we find 
that the chain of lake basins which 
stretch along the bottom from the base 
of Mount Lyell tothe Hetch- Hetchy Val- 
ley, are filled with detritus, through the 


midst of which the river flows; but in- 
stead of the washed bowlders, ‘which 
form a large portion of this detritus, be- 
ing constantly pushed forward from ba- 
sin to basin, they lie still for centuries 
at a time, as is strikingly demonstrated 
by an undisturbed growth of immense 
sugar-pines and firs inhabiting the river 
banks. But the presence of these trees 
upon water-washed bowlders only shows 
that no displacement has been effected 
among them for a few centuries. They 
still must have been swept forward, and 
outspread in some grand flood prior to 
the planting of these trees. But even 
this grand old flood, whose magnificent 
traces occur everywhere on both flanks 
of the range, did not remove a single 
bowlder from the higher to the lower 
Sierra in that section of the range drain- 
ed by the Tuolumne and Merced, much 
less into the ocean, because the lower 
portion of the Hetch-Hetchy Basin, situ- 
ated about half-way down the western 
flank, is still in process of filling up, 
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and as yet contains only sand and mud 
to as great a depth as observation can 
reach in river sections. The river flows 
slowly through this alluvial deposit and 
out of the basin over a lip of solid bed- 
rock, showing that not a single high 
Sierra bowlder ever passed it since the 
close of the glacial period; and the 
same evidence is still more strikingly 
exhibited in similarly situated basins in 
the Merced Valley. 

Frost plays a very inferior part in 
Sierra degradation. The lower half of 
the range is almost entirely exempt from 
its disruptive effects, while the upper 
half is warmly snow-mantled throughout 
the winter months. At high elevations 
of from ten to twelve thousand feet, 
sharp frosts occur in the months of Oc- 
tober and November, before much snow 
has fallen ; and where shallow water cur- 
rents flow over rocks traversed by open 
divisional joints, the freezing that ensues 
forces the blocks apart and produces an 
exceedingly ruinous appearance, with- 
out effecting much absolute displace- 
ment. The blocks thus loosened are, of 
course, liable to be moved by flood cur- 
rents. This action, however, is so lim- 
ited in range, that the general average 
result is inappreciable. 

Atmospheric weathering has, after all, 
done more to blur and degrade the gla- 
cial features of the Sierra than all other 
agents combined, because of the univer- 
sality of its scope. No mountain es- 
capes submergence in the atmosphere, 
or fails to feel its decomposing and me- 
chanical effects. The bases of mount- 
ains are mostly denuded by streams of 
water, their summits by streams of air. 
The winds that sweep the jagged alps 
assume magnificent proportions, and ef- 
fect changes of considerable importance. 
The smaller particles of disintegration 
are rolled or shoved to lower levels just 
as they are by water currents, or they 
are caught up bodily in strong, passion- 
ate gusts, and hurled against trees or 
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higher portions of the surface. The 
manner in which exposed tree-trunks 
are thus wind-carved will give some 
conception of the force with which this 
agent moves. 

Where bowlders of a form fitted to 
shed off snow and rain have settled pro- 
tectingly upon a polished and striated 
surface, then the protected portion will, 
by the erosion and removal of the un- 
protected surface around it, finally come 
to form a pedestal for the stone which 
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nitic region. They frequently wear a 
single pine, jauntily wind-slanted, like a 
feather in a cap, and a single large 
bowlder, poised by the receding ice- 
sheet, that often produces an impres- 
sion of having been thus placed artifi- 
cially, exciting the curiosity of the most 
apathetic mountaineer. Their occur- 
rence always shows that the surfaces 
they are resting upon are not yet deeply 
eroded. 

Ice-planed veins of quartz and feld- 
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saved it. Fig. 2 shows where a bowlder, 
B, has settled upon and protected from 
erosion a portion of the original glaciat- 
ed surface until the pedestal A has been 
formed, the height of which is of course 
the exact measure of the whole quantity 
of post-glacial denudation at that point. 
These bowlder pedestals, furnishing so 
admirable a means of gauging atmos- 
pheric erosion, occur throughout the 
middle granitic region in considerable 
numbers; some with their protecting 
bowlders still poised in place, others 
naked, their bowlders having rolled off 
on account of the stool having been 
eroded until too small for them to bal- 
ance upon. It is because of this simple 
action that all very old ridges and slopes 
are bowlderless, Nature having thus 
leisurely rolled them off, giving each a 
whirling impulse as it falls from its ped- 
estal once in hundreds or thousands of 
years. 

Moutoneed rock forms shaped like 
Fig. 3 are abundant in the middle gra- 


spar are frequently weathered into relief 
by the superior resistance they offer to 
erosion, but they seldom attain a great- 
er height than three or four inches ere 
they become weather-cracked and lose 
their glacial polish, thus becoming use- 
less as means of gauging denudation. 
Ice-burnished feldspar crystals are 
brought into relief in the same manner 
to the height of about an inch, and are 
available to this extent in determining 
denudation over large areas in the up- 
per portion of the middle region. 


This brief survey of the various forces 
incessantly or occasionally at work wast- 
ing the Sierra surface would at first lead 
us to suppose that the sum total of the 
denudation must be enormous; but, on 
the contrary, so indestructible are the 
Sierra rocks, and so brief has been the 
period through which they have been 
exposed to these agents, that the gen- 
eral result is found to be comparatively 
insignificant. The unaltered polished 
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areas constituting so considerable a por- 
tion of the upper and middle regions, 
have not been denuded the one-hun- 
dredth part of an inch. Farther down 
measuring tablets abound bearing the 
signature of the ice. The amount of 
torrential and avalanchial denudation is 
also certainly estimated within narrow 
limits by measuring down from the un- 
changed glaciated surfaces lining their 
banks. Farther down the range, where 
the polished surfaces disappear, we may 
still reach a fair approximation by the 
height of pot-holes drilled into the walls 
of gorges, and by the forms of the bot- 
toms of the valleys containing these 
gorges, and by the shape and condition 
of the general features. 

Symming up these results, we find 
that the average quantity of post-glacial 
denudation in the upper half of the range, 


embracing a zone twenty-five or thirty 
miles wide, probably does not exceed a 
depth of three inches. That of the low- 
er half has evidently been much greater 
—probably several feet—but certainly 
not so much as radically to alter any of 
its main features. In that portion of 
the range where [see study No. IV, in 
the OVERLAND for August of this year ] 
the depth of glacial denudation exceeds 
a mile, that of post-glacial denudation is 
less than a foot. . 

From its warm base to its cold sum- 
mit, the physiognomy of the Sierra is 
still strictly glacial. Rivers have only 
traced shallow wrinkles, avalanches have 
made scars, and winds and rains have 
blurred it, but the change, as a whole, 
is not greater than that which comes 
on a human countenance by a few years’ 
exposure to common Alpine storms. 
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ON’T know Billy? Then allow 

me to introduce to you “an Irish- 
man by trade, and a mechanic by the 
grace of God;” a perfect pet among 
the girls, as handsome as the day is 
long, and as good as he is handsome. 
That is Billy, or rather was Billy when 
first I knew him. He was the youngest 
of the squad of carpenters that worked 
on our new building, and altogether the 
most active and efficient of the party. 
They sent him to all the exposed posi- 
tions, and he risked his life gayly every 
day. “There is a special Providence 
for fools and children,” said he, “and I 
claim protection under the first clause 
of that law.” 

I was watching him one day at work 
on the top of the house, when his foot 
slipped, and he started head foremost 
for terra firma. When within ten feet 
of the bottom he touched some scaffold- 


ing with his hand, “swapped ends,” and 
lighted on his feet, like the tumbler in a 
circus, made me an elaborate sa/aam, 
and climbed up again to his eyrie full 
forty feet above my head. 

Billy had not worked long for us when 
it became apparent that there was some- 
thing on his mind. The jolliest of fel- 
lows among the men, he yet strove to 
get away from them in his leisure hours, 
and passed the greater part of Sunday 
out in the meadows, or under the trees. 
Even in the house he was addicted to 
reverie, and his absent-minded replies 
to remarks made to him gave rise to 
many a laugh. The query went round, 
“What's the matter with Billy?” but 
found no solution until I guessed it. 

He was in love. The neighboring 
girls, laughing-eyed, dimpled - cheeked 
rustic beauties who came to visit me, 
could make no impression on his faith- 
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ful heart. Being myself a motherly in- 
dividual of that type which Byron de- 
scribes as “fair, fat, and forty,” Billy 
took to me as naturally as ducks to wa- 
ter, and before long he told me all 
about it. 

“The prettiest girl in all the world, 
Mrs. Brown,” he said; “ but that would 
be nothing if it wasn’t for her goodness. 
To be sure she is two years older than 
I, but why should I care. She is so 
truthful and innocent, you can look clear 
down through her biue eyes into her 
very soul. She isa big girl: she weighs 
a hundred and fifty pounds.” I judged 
it to be nearer one hundred and eighty. 
“But then yew are big, you know, and the 
boss certainly made a ten-strike when 
he got you. I like big girls myself. If 
they are sweet and good, you can’t have 
too much of ’em. I am like a China- 
man buying boots: I want the biggest 
I can get for the money. Then Alice 
is smart, I tell you; in fact, she is too 
smart to be tied to such a numskull as 
I am, and I can’t tell what she sees in 
me to love; but there is no accounting 
for taste. She does love me, anyhow, 
in spite of my ignorance and awkward- 
ness. God bless her! And I am wholly 
grateful to her for it. Yes, 1am. The 
thoughts of it bring tears to my eyes 
often, though you wouldn’t take me for 
such a granny.” 

And away he went singing in a rich, 
clear voice, “I’m lonely to-night, love, 
without you,” and I passed in out of the 
moonlight to put Little Pickle to bed, 
thinking all the time of Billy, and hop- 
ing his girl would be as good and true 
as he believed. But somehow, without 
any particular reason, I felt sorry for 
him. J have a sort of old-fashioned pity 
for men, anyhow, thinking of my own 
good husband, and how he has struggled 
to support me and the children, until 
care and anxiety have furrowed his dear 
face and blanched his hair, while I have 
been so sheltered and protected that 
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time has left me almost untouched. 
“About as young as when I married 
you, Liz, and a heap better looking,” he 
said last Sunday, when I had on my 
new blue and white calico for the first 
time. 

Before long Billy got leave of absence, 
and went to Sacramento, whence he soon 
returned, bringing his wife. She was 
willing—even anxious—to help me with 
the house- work; and soon, with a big- 
hearted tyranny, she monopolized it all. 
Of course I could not rest in my easy- 
chair, feeling all the time that I was 
imposing upon her kindness; and so, 
after conferring with my husband, it was 
decided to pay her fair wages for her 
work. 

She was a remarkably handsome wom- 
an, with a “head-piece” onsher. Fifteen 
years older than Billy at least; ¢wo she 
called it, but he was young in years and 
in the machinations of our charming sex, 
and took her word on all subjects. I 
never saw a man so much in love in all 
my life; and though he made no effort 
to conceal it, there was nothing maudlin 
or sentimental in his exhibition of it. 
It was a love so trusting, so beautiful 
and honest, that it seemed to lift him 
out of the common meannesses and in- 
sincerities of humanity. Alice had been 
a widow—of that type which Philosoph- 
er Somebody advises a man to marry: 
her husband was in the State Prison for 
life. (According to Philosopher S., he 
should have been hanged; but in either 
case the object is attained, namely: to 
render it difficult to reproach No. 2 with 
the contrasted excellencies of No. 1). 

About six weeks after she came, our 
boy brought out the mail, and handed 
Billy a letter. Without glancing at the 
superscription, he opened it, and read 
nearly a page, when he took up the en- 
velope and looked at it. 

“ Alice,” he said, “this is your letter. 
I opened it by mistake, but it is so queer 
I should like to read it, if you don’t ob- 
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ject. Here, you read it first, and see 
what you can make of it.” 

“T don’t understand it at all,” she 
said, after glancing hastily through it. 
“It reads like a love-letter, and the sig- 
nature is new to me. ‘George Thorn- 
dike’ —I really don’t know any one of 
that name.” Then she went to the 
stove and raised the gridiron on which 
the meat was broiling. In doing so, 
she held the open letter in such a posi- 
tion that the flames caught it and sprung 
up around her hand, so that she was 
forced to drop it into the fire. Was it 
an accident? She said it was, and ut- 
tered many regretful exclamations. 

But three weeks after there was an- 
other letter in the same hand. It was 
given to Billy as before; but after look- 
ing at the address, he brought it to her. 

“You'll let me read that one, won’t 
you, Alice?” he said. “If any one 
chooses to persecute you with unwel- 
come letters, I ought to know it.” 

She opened the letter and read aloud 
the first few lines, and then closing it, 
she told Billy that supper was just ready 
to put on the table, and that he should 
see the note before bed- time. 

“All right,” he said; “but don’t let 
it get burned this time, will you?” 

She promised him, and he went to the 
table with the other men. As soon as 
he sat down she lit a candle and went 
toherroom. She was only gone a short 
time, but when she returned she burnt 
the letter unobserved by her husband. 

After supper, when the men had all 
gone, he asked her to read the letter to 
him. 

“Why, Billy,” she said, innocently, 
“T burnt it up; but I saved the signa- 
ture, as you told me, and here it is.” 

Billy burst out into a tempest of 
suspicious anger and disappointment. 
“Why didn’t you read that letter to me, 
Alice?” he said. ‘Your conduct con- 
victs you of complicity with this fellow. 
I know now that you answered his last 
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letter, and that you know perfectly well 
all about the man who wrote it.” 

“Why, Billy,” she said, “I read the 
letter to you, and you told me to save 
the signature, which I have done.” 

“ Alice,” he cried, turning as white as 
a sheet, and trembling all over; “my 
God, how you have deceived me! You 
are telling me a lie, and you know it. 
O, Alice, to think how I trusted you; 
and now——” 

He sat down from very faintness, and 
wiped his cold face and shaded his eyes 
with a hand that looked palsied and 
dead. 

I went to him and touched his curly 
hair caressingly. “She can explain it, 
Billy, no doubt,” I suggested. 

“Explain it,” he groaned bitterly. 
“She can explain hell away, and dark- 
ness, and all the sin and hypocrisy of 
this miserable world. O, you don’t 
know how this little thing throws light 
upon so many other things that were a 
mystery to me before. But I trusted 
her so; I took all for granted. I would 
have been ashamed to insult her by a 
suspicious question.” 

Pretty soon my husband came in and 
tried to comfort him. His confidence 
in Alice was unbounded, though I must 
confess that I had become distrustful of 
her honesty. That she was cognizant 
of my distrust she betrayed in many 
ways, but chiefly in the desire she man- 
ifested to dodge my eyes when they were 
fixed upon her. I had told Mr. Brown 
how I felt toward her, and he blamed 
me severely for it. “You women are 
always so unjust to each other,” he said. 
Like most good men, he yielded in a 
great degree to that superficial charm of 
manner that women of extraordinary 
tact acquire by association with many 
men, and, without knowing it, he was 
evidently just a little bit infatuated. 

“1 know there is a plausible explana- 
tion of this,” he said to Billy; “I am 
sure you have not been deceived in 
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Alice. If she isn’t a good, true-hearted 
woman, I don’t know of any.” He 
should have said, “If she isn’t a good- 
looking woman,” etc.; but she had spun 
a web about him out of her graces and 
beauties, and he saw through it but 
dimly. 

All this time Alice had not offered to 
explain, but stood like a statue by the 
dish-pan, and waited, as I supposed, for 
chance to throw some winning card in- 
to her hands, being perfectly well aware 
of the fact that her nimble tongue would 
not serve her now. 

Mr. Brown walked toward her with 
the intention of urging her to say some- 
thing in her own justification, when sud- 
denly, with a most tragic scream, she 
rushed past us, and went out of the 
house. “Pretty well done,” I said jeal- 
ously to myself; “in all probability act- 
ing is your natural vocation, madam.” 
It was a cold night—about as cold as 
ever comes in our genial climate—there 
would be frost before morning. 

“QO, Lizzie!” said Mr. Brown, “go 
after her and beg her to come back; 
she may injure herself in some way.” 

“Not the slightest danger,” observed 
the cynical individual thus addressed. 

He gave me a reproachful look, and 
started after her himself. He was gone 
five minutes, and came back without 
her. Billy and I were sitting by the 
fire in solemn silence, and he sat down 
between us. 

“T could not find her,” he said. “You 
go and hunt her, Billy. She will come 
when you call her. I am afraid she will 
do herself some harm.” 

“No,” said Billy, “she is a woman to 
harm others, but not herself.” 

So an hour passed, and the night grew 
very cold. Even hard-hearted Mrs. 
Brown became uneasy. Not that I fear- 
ed anything more serious than that Alice 
might make herself sick by being out so 
late, so that I should have the work to 
do. But what interest moves the heart 
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of poor humanity like a selfish interest? 
Thus prompted to generosity, I started 
after her. I went to the barn, and call- 
ed her—called her until I was hoarse. 
There was no answer. At first I was 
vexed, then frightened. What could 
have happened? I came back into the 
house, and sent Mr. Brown. Billy still 
refused to go. “Let her have it out,” 
he said. “ He would not demean himself 
by running after her; he could wait by 
the fire as well as any place for the next 
move in the game.” But being an Irish- 
man, the one thing he could not do was 
to wait. He had not the grand genius 
of patience. I think that in a quarrel 
he would have been equal to the great- 
est flow of words that ever issued from 
a woman’s mouth ; but to hear absolute- 
ly nothing from the opposing counsel 
was too much for Milesian endurance. 
I doubt whether even the most phleg- 
matic of Dutchmen could sit quietly un- 
der the giand silent system of domestic 
warfare. If wives all understood this, 
their influence over their husbands would 
be without limit. But they are like the 
beasts of the fields—they don’t know 
their own power.” And what a blessed 
thing it is for men that they don’t! So 
Billy became restless, starting at every. 
noise, and casting frequent glances to- 
ward the door. At last he started up, 
and went out. 

In about ten minutes I heard both 
searchers calling me. I ran out, and 
down the ravine, guided by the sound 
of their voices, and soon met them com- 
ing back. My poor old man was carry- 
ing the baggage in his arms, Billy being 
too much excited to render any assist- 
ance. ‘Bring water!” screamed Mr. 
Brown; “Alice has a fit; she is dying.” 
I knew she was not dying. I believed 
she was making the fit, so I did not go 
for the water. The water was brought, 
however: for Mr. Brown, completely 
exhausted, was compelled to lay her 
down; then he ran and brought a pitch- 
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erful. “Sprinkle it upon her face,” he 
cried. 

I had an idea. Ina moment it mag- 
netized me into a sort of spasmodic ac- 
tivity. I took hold of the pitcher, and 
dashed its contents violently into her 
face. For a moment she had a terrible 
struggle for her breath (no affectation in 
that), then relapsed again into her-—what 
shall I call it?—tantrums. She was 
stiff as steelyards, and looked like a big 
doll cut out whole from one piece of 
wood. Mr. Brown took her up again 
with infinite difficulty, and carried her 
into the house, where he dropped her 
upon a bed. I wanted him to stand her 
on her head in one corner, and prop her 
up with furniture, but did not dare sug- 
gest it. Immediately there was a clam- 
orous demand for hot water and other 
restoratives. 

“ Here, Lizzie, take off her shoes and 
stockings, and bathe her feet.” 

Well, ! declare !—and it seemed that 
I did not hear, for I went out and sat 
down by the fire. Pretty soon it was, 
“Lizzie, make mustard poultices for 
Alice’s ankles.”” I would have refused, 
but that I had another idea, and com- 
plied. ‘Make them weak,” said my be- 
loved, from the sick-room; “mix them 
half flour.” 

Half flour, indeed! I had some viné- 
gar that was simply pyroligneous acid 
very slightly diluted. I mixed it with 
that, and instead of weakening the effects 
of the mustard with flour, I weakened it 
with red pepper. Then my charmer 
asked me to put the poultices on her. 
Of course I could not take so delicious 
a job from him, and told him so. I am 
bound to admit that the hussy’s feet and 
ankles were the prettiest I ever saw. I 
have no doubt but Mr. Brown thought 
SO too. 

This wonderful, unparalleled combi- 
nation poultice had not been on more 
than two minutes before she opened her 
eyes—her charming blue eyes—and be- 
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gan to squirm. My dear, delightful hus- 
band rushed to the rescue and pulled 
the mustard off her, and in an instant 
she stiffened herself in another convul- 
sion. All this time she had not lost 
color, and her pulse was unchanged. 
She knew perfectly well that I had no 
confidence in her acting, and rather sup- 
pressed herself when I was in the room. 
When I went out, and peeped through 
the key-hole, I could see her tearing at 
her bosom and hair, and trying to bite 
her two attendants. I hope they enjoy- 
ed the performance! 

Poor Billy sat on the bed, trying to 
hold her hands, to keep her from hurt- 
ing herself. He was all anxiety now, 
and all contrition. He begged her for- 
giveness in the most humble and pa- 
thetic way. He told her that no matter 
what she should do in the future, he 
would never ask her a question nor ut- 
ter a reproach. Then she would roll 
her eyes up quite out of sight, and her 
one hundred and ninety pounds avoir- 
dupois would settle an inch deeper into 
the mattress. O, dear! how I trembled 
for the springs. 

“Will she die, Mrs. Brown?” said 
Billy, during one of these (literal) sink- 
ing spells. 

“No danger, Billy,” I sniffed. 

“QO, look at her!” he said, in an agita- 
tion so painful to witness, that I found 
it difficult to restrain myself from chok- 
ing the suffering angel as she lay on the 
bed so conveniently before me. 

“T would rather have died than have 
seen her so,” he added, with a groan. 

“ Perhaps you will learn from this how 
to treat a woman,” said Mr. Brown, 
sternly. 

I could not stay in the room another 
moment without danger of an explosion. 
So I went out. But what relief could I 
gain by going out, unless I had some 
one with me before whom I could boil 
over in that high-pressure style suited 
to the effervescent state of my feelings. 
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“Mr. Brown, I want to see you a mo- 
ment.” 

Mr. B. came. I did not take hold of 
one of the buttons of his coat, as I usu- 
ally do in domestic conference, but stood 
apart, and looked at him with a look that 
would probably have passed muster as 
a good caricature of “the stony British 
stare” we read of. 

At first I could not speak for some- 
thing in my throat, that might have been 
Little Pickle’s trap-ball from its size 
and shape; but I swallowed it, and be- 
gan: 

“Billy is not the only one who has 
learned something to-night. / have 
learned how a woman can crush a man 
in the very face of truth and justice, and 
cover up her own wicked, wicked ways, 
by practicing upon his silly sympathies. 
And I now give you fair warning, Mr. 
Brown, that whenever 7 want my own 
way, and can’t have it on straightfor- 
ward, honest principles, I intend to have 
fits. And when you see me in fits, I 
hope that you'll know how to treat a 
woman.” 

Mr. B. is not a Scotchman, and it zs 
possible to get an idea in his head with- 
out a surgical operation; but even the 
partner of his joys and sorrows will ad- 
mit that it requires something little short 
of a mental earthquake to doit. In this 
instance, he looked at me, and kept look- 
ing, at first with a perfectly blank face, 
then with an expression of bewilder- 
ment, then amazement, then with awak- 
ening intelligence, and last with some- 
thing like scorn in his eyes. He did 
not speak. Like Barkis, he is not over- 
burdened with colloquial powers; but, 
unlike Barkis, when he does speak, it 
counts. As Aunt Becky used to say 
about him, “John Brown is a man of 
mighty few words, but what John Brown 
says, he ginerally says to the pint.” 
Feeling, as I suppose he did, on this 
occasion that even he could not speak 
sufficiently to the “pint” to do justice 
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to the subject, he turned slowly and 
walked back into Alice’s room. 

Now there is no insult so galling to a 
woman as for her husband to refuse to 
listen to her when she has determined 
to give him a piece of her mind. To 
work up one’s whole soul to a pitch of 
angry eloquence, and find no audience! 
Out of the bitter depths of my disap- 
pointment was born another idea. 

Quite remarkable, I think, you will 
admit, for a little dumpling of a woman 
to have three ideas in one night; but 
then there was a strong head of steam 
on—fits are very stimulating—and the 
family brain was pushing ahead beyond 
its natural pace. Now this third idea 
was almost sublime in its audacity. I 
actually took it into my head not only 
to attend the pantomime in Alice’s room, 
but to direct the performances—in short, 
to elect myself theatrical manager. 

So I went and stood by her bed. She 
was no better. 


“We'll put the poultices on again, 


Mr. Brown.” She looked disgusted 
even through her fit. But I wet them 
with fresh vinegar, and newly sprinkled 
them with red pepper, and handed them 
over to Mr. Brown to “put on.” 

“Now, Billy,” I said, “she will be 
better soon. When she begins to re- 
cover consciousness, you will observe 
that the corners of her mouth will be 
violently drawn down, while the outer 
corners of her eyes will be drawn up- 
ward. I have seen many such cases, 
and I know all the changes perfectly. 
After that she will remember how cruelly 
you have treated her, and will cry bit- 
terly, and probably reproach you for 
your unkindness. Then she will begin 
to feel the poultices, and to beg us to 
take them off. After which she will 
drink a glass of wine and go to sleep.” 

It was a sweet thing to see how, as 
soon as the poultices began to make her 
think herself in—well, wari—she tried 
to shape her face in accordance with my 
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prediction. She cut this part of the per- 
formance short, however, and passed 
rapidly into the next act. Here she 
was at home. Such faces as she made 
in her effort to squeeze out a few tears 
may I never more behold. The panto- 
mime ended here, however; her cries 
and screams were terrific, and more than 
made up in tragic and ear-splitting enun- 
ciation for her lachrymal deficiency. O, 
how she wriggled, and how that quintu- 
ple, back-action, double-reflex-combina- 
tion poultice was pulling at the dainty 
cuticle of her so charming feet. 

“She is getting better,” said Billy. 
**O, speak to me, dearest!” 

He had better have left this entreaty 
alone, for he soon found himself in the 
position of Ahasuerus, when he called 
for his satanic majesty, who presently 
came and made Ahasuerus wish he had 
called for somebody else. Such re- 
proaches as she heaped upon his de- 
voted head were enough to make his 
mother turn in the grave. After ex- 
hausting her vocabulary of abuse, she 
ordered us to take off the poultices. 

“No,” said that thoughtful Mrs. B.; 
“you will have another fit as soon as 
they are removed.” 

“O, do take them off, do!” 

“No!”—gently and firmly. 

BIL_y.—“O, do take them off.” 

ALIcE.—“ O, do, do, Do!” 

INTERESTED MALEVOLENCE. —“ Do 
you want to see your darling dying be- 
fore your eyes in another fit?” 

DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. — 
“Lizzie, they must come off; they are 
driving her wild.” 

ALIcE.— “They are skinning me; 
they are killing me! Yah-h-h!” (pro- 
longed into a roar like that of a brute)— 
“O Lord, I am dying!” 

General rush for the foot of the bed. 
I held the clothes down firmly and told 
the men to stand back. Surprised at 
my vehemence, which was certainly im- 
pressive, as contrasted with my languor 
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in the warm-water stage of the perform- 
ance, they gave way and stood back. 

“OQ, my darling, try and bear it a lit- 
tle longer,” said Billy, precipitating him- 
self upon her breast in an embrace so 
violent as to cut another yell in two 
parts. Of course, she could not stand 
this; so she struck him such a blow in 
the face as made him think there were 
fifty mustard poultices in his eyes. 

Then happened what I expected. 
She kicked the bedclothes up to the 
ceiling and sprung into the middle of 
the floor as nimbly as an athlete, tore 
the poultices off of her ankles, and rush- 
ed frantically after some water to stop 
the burning. 

“She'll do,” observed that one of the 
spectators whose malevolent disposition 
has been before alluded to. “If she 
should have another fit, Billy, locate the 
mustard plasters in a new position. I 
don’t think there is any skin left where 
they have been. Good-night; I am go- 
ing to bed.” 

Once domiciled under the canopy of 
my old-fashioned four-poster, with Mr. 
Brown beside me, he began to remon- 
strate with the wife of his bosom. 

* Lizzie,” he said, “I am ashamed of 
your heartlessness. How could you 
treat that poor suffering angel as you 
did? I should have thought the sight 
of her innocent baby-looking feet would 
have moved you to compassion, if noth- 
ingelse. It is perfectly plain to me that 

Billy ought to be whipped for his cruel- 
ty to her in the first part of the evening. 
Dunderheaded Irishman! he is no more 
fit to be married to that gentle, refined 
creature than to an angel of light.” 

“Perhaps one of your sympathetic 
disposition would have suited her bet- 
ter,” said Mrs. B., with withering sar- 
casm. 

“You are trying to insult me, Lizzie ; 
but let me tell you that if I was married 
to a woman like her—so sensitive to all 
disagreeable influences—I should be 
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tempted to keep her in a bandbox, and 
never let any of the worries of life come 
near her.” 

“ The kind of a bandbox her first hus- 
band is in,’ I suggested. ‘Certainly, 
that would meet my hearty approba- 
tion.” 

“ How is it, Lizzie, you women can be 
so cruel to each other?” 

“Women of her stripe, sir,’”’ I said, 
“don’t shine to dazzle other women. 
And while they concentrate all their 
rays upon you men, we from our shaded 
position can see clearly all that is going 
on and the motive that lies hidden from 
you.” 

“The baseness of your suspicions dis- 
gust me,” he said. “Can it be that you 
are the woman I considered the most 
tender- hearted and the most credulous 
creature in existence only one month 
ago? What has changed you so? Js 
tt possible that you are jealous?” 

O, what a d/ow was there, my coun- 


trywomen! Much too close to the truth 


to be taken as a joke. As may be im- 
agined, all the seeds of Satan lying so 
long dormant in Mrs. Brown’s tender 
little heart took root at once upon this 
charge so monstrous —so (heaven for- 
give the lie) untrue. They not only took 
root, but achieved a growth so sudden 
and gigantic as entirely to eclipse all 
such prodigies as Jonah’s gourd and 
Jack’s bean-stalk. She started up in 
bed. It came into her head to have a 
fit, but she doubted her genius in an 
extemporaneous production of such mag- 
nitude, and concluded to put it off until 
she had time for a private rehearsal. 
The most tragic thing she could sub- 
Stitute was to throw the bedclothes on 
the floor. This had been a decided suc- 
cess in Alice’s drama, but Mr. Brown 
arrested the movement and rolled him- 
self up in them like a huge chrysalis. 
Baffled at every point, she wanted to 
fight; and was encouraged in this idea 
by remembering to have heard of some 
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woman who whipped her husband when- 
ever she wanted to—after first tying him 
up ina sheet. Mr. Brown had already 
tied himself up. How accommodating, 
to be sure! 

“Your last move was just exactly in 
my hand,” she said. “I have now got 
you where I want you!” and she began 
pounding him with both fists. But she 
might as well have been beating the 
feather-bed for all the harm it did. At 
last, the chrysalis became convulsed as 
with an earthquake, and a voice, quiver- 
ing with suppressed mirth and J7ty, too, 
issued from its depths: 

“Don’t burt your dear little dimpled 
fists,” it said. ‘I'll come out and let 
you whip me, if you choose; but remem- 
ber that I had rather be kissed.” 

“Get Alice to kiss you! I dare say 
you would like that better;” and with 
this last shot there came again that some- 
thing about the size of an apple-dump- 
ling into her throat; and this time she 
could not swallow it. She did get real 
fits, and the gymnastic exercises she 
went through that night to get rid of 
them would make an article of twen- 
ty-one columns in a sporting journal, 
with “continued next week” at the end 
of it. 

The demon of hysteria yielded to stim- 
ulants soon after midnight, and it was I, 
and not Alice, who got up before day- 
light to get breakfast for the men. Mr. 
Brown tried to help me. He did not 
know how to turn a batter-cake, and, of 
course, a great big thing like him, with 
No. 10 boots to stumble over, was aw- 
fully in my way. But I recognized the 
intention of his kind heart, and suffered 
the inconvenience thankfully. 

For four days Alice laid in bed, while 
I did the work and Billy waited on her. 
There was nothing the matter, only that 
she could not wear her shoes and stock- 
ings. If I treated her cruelly, retribu- 
tion followed me. I was taken sick al- 
most as soon as she was able to do the 
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work again. In the meantime, she had 
poisoned Billy’s mind against me to 
such a degree that he could hardly bear 
the sight of me, and she was using her 
influence with him to get him to leave us 
and go back to Sacramento, the place 
where she had formerly lived. One day, 
while I was still in bed, though conva- 
lescent, Mr. Brown told me that Billy 
was dissatisfied and intended going away 
immediately. In his settlement with 
him, he found a great discrepancy be- 
tween the time as he kept it and the 
time as Billy kept it. Investigating the 
matter, we discovered that Alice had 
kept the time for him since their mar- 
riage, and had put in more days than 
there were between the date of his com- 
ing to us and the date of his leaving. 
Billy was surprised at this, and feared 
we would consider him dishonest. “It 
was a mistake in Alice,” he said; “wom- 
en are so careless, you know.” 

The next day they were sent to the 
nearest tow” in our bright new wagon, 
together with Billy’s tool-chest and Al- 
ice’s enormous Saratoga trunk. And 
that was the last of them for some time. 
When I got up about the house again, 
I found it stripped clean of every porta- 
ble thing I had. Sheets, table-cloths, 
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towels, napkins, spoons, unmade mate- 
rial of every description, clear down to 
the feather off of Little Pickle’s Sunday 
hat and her blue grosgrain sash. 

It was Mr. Brown’s turn to be angry 
now. For my part, I thought it was a 
good riddance at any price; and, of 
course, I soothed his ruffled feelings, 
after the manner of charming wives, by 
saying, “Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Did Billy know it? No, he did not. 
I ran across him in a street-car in this 
city only a few weeks ago. The gayety 
had all faded out of his frank, handsome 
face. He had in his lap a little girl 
about two years old; she was the very 
image of himself; and the only time his 
face relaxed from the habitual severity 
of its expression was when he looked at 
this child. 

“ And how is Alice, Billy?” I asked. 

“She is gone to the devil, Mrs. Brown. 
She ran away with that fellow who wrote 
her those letters, before we had been in 
Sacramento a month. She took what 
money I had with her and my best suit 
of clothes. About a year after, she sent 
me this baby. It was a helpless little 
darling then, but I knew it was mine, 
and I felt to thank God for even a child 
I have called it Lizzie.” 


to love. 








EATH has taken from the world 

the celebrated French states- 

man, historian, and philosopher, Fran- 
gois Pierre Guillaume Guizot. He now 
stands before us, a figure in the annals of 
the past, to the study of which he had 
devoted the best part of his time. To 
narrate the incidents of his life would 
be to write the history of his country, in 
which history he not only has taken an 
active part as a minor figure, but which 
he has himself largely influenced, stamp- 
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ing his own name in indelible charac- 
ters upon its pages. / Let us here ex- 
amine briefly a few tendencies of his 
famous historical works. He has prais- 
ed and censured, weighed and criticised 
not one man alone, but men and gen- 
erations of men, back into remote an- 
tiquity; his turn has come at last to 
be judged by others. History in this 
must repeat itself, and others will do to 
us even as we have done unto them. 
We may lack his manifold intellectual 
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attainments and vast grasp of mind, but 
still hope to bring to bear on the dis- 
cussion the necessary arms of ardent 
and honorable students—an unbiased 
opinion and perfect impartiality in our 
judgments ; truth being indeed the sis- 
ter of justice, as saith that ancient En- 
glish family motto: “ Fustitie soror 
fides.” 

The beginning and glory of the re- 
vival in modern times of the study of 
history belongs to the country of Guizot. 
In the seyenteenth century, when the 
art of printing had been somewhat 
developed, the members of the Ben- 
edictine order in France undertook the 
publication of the writings of the fath- 
ers and of early historical annals. With 
the same scrupulosity, patience, perse- 
verance, and learning with which, in 
the middle ages, they had by means of 
manual copying preserved the treasures 


of ancient literature from annihilation - 


and oblivion, they proceeded in the re- 


vision, printing, correction, and publica- 


tion of their books. These model pub- 
lications produced their immediate fruit 
in France, by giving to the world such 
historians as Bossuet, Fleury, and others 
in long succession. With the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the study of history, as of 
every other science, received new life 
and vigor. But for reasons intimately 
connected with the origin and cause of 
that great advance which thought, in- 
vestigation, and speculation made in the 
world, came also a marked change in 
the method of handling historical sub- 
jects. The stores of ancient records 
had been diligently examined, the mate- 
rials for historical inquiry already laid 
before the public; mere naked facts, in 
one word, had been in great part placed 
beyond dispute. Men now began to 
think of writing summaries of the whole, 
of sketching rapid surveys of the long 
ayes past, of tracing the working of 
ideas under the outward phenomena of 
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material accidents. Leading events were 
taken as beacons for guidance, smaller 
circumstances were made subservient to 
the former; all were made to partly van- 
ish and run together in one great, all- 
embracing gaze cast on humanity; and 
the study of the philosophy of history 
was inaugurated in the world. The stu- 
dents of Germany, beginning with Her- 
der and Kant, Hegel and Schlegel, en- 
tered with zeal into this noble compe- 
tition with France, soon equaling and 
even surpassing her. They brought 
with them into the field conscientious 
and serious analytical research and that 
philosophical turn of mind peculiar to 
their race; and now the names of Nie- 
buhr, Wolf, and Neander, Ranke and 
Mommsen, Alzog and Ddllinger, throw 
a particular lustre on that science. 

4. Guizot, in all his numerous historical 
works, has confined himself exclusively 
within the limits of modern history; that 
is to say, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the present day. As far as 
the original sources can insure success‘ 
he was at home in all the questions he 
handled. He neither avoided nor shirk- 
ed any difficulty. On the contrary, the 
more abstruse the point encountered, 
the more pains and the longer time he 
took to unravel the mysterious web of 
under -currents, tendencies, characters, 
and men. Of the many hints and con- 
jectures he has thrown out with a pro- 
fuse hand, of the many questions which 
he has asked himself, in the course of 
his lectures, many have been solved in 
a masterly manner, many left unanswer- 
ed. But the latter show even better 
than the former how his mind was eager 
not only to instruct, but also to influence 
his hearers to individual exertions and 
lead them to private investigations. See- 
ing that constitutions are, as nearly as 
may be, the faithful expressions of the 
civilization and requirements of nations 
—in the books of law, in the regulations 
with which princes strove to rule their 
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subjects, in the statutes of parliaments 
and of diets made to protect subjects 
against the overpowering influence or 
tyranny of their rulers, he sought to 
read the customs and spirit of each age. 
This inductive method of proceeding 
enabled him to master the oldest and 
ever-living difficulty and the most ob- 
scure point in the history of the polity 
of nations, the mutual relations of sub- 
jects and kings. It also led him to view 
all his materials from a higher philo- 
sophical stand-point. He abandoned 
the consideration of facts, discussions 
on characters, controversies concerning 
exact dates, to treat of their ultimate re- 
sults, meaning, and expression. He left 
to others the care of individuals and sin- 
gle periods in history, to write himself 
the best known and most popular of all 
his works, the Histoire générale de la 
Civilisation en Europe. 

A new era seemed to have dawned 
for the famous old Sorbonne of Paris, 
when on alternate days with his two 
intimate friends, the profound Cousin 
and the eloquent Villemain, Guizot drew 
crowds of eager and admiring students 
to his brilliant course of lectures. But 
that very circumstance, which obtained 
for him most honor and spread far and 
wide the reputation of his name, led him 
also to commit many grievous mistakes. 
In moments of excitement he forgot 
oftentimes his character of historian for 
that of lecturer, omitted events which 
would shackle and interfere with pre- 
meditated philosophical conceptions of 
whole epochs of history, sacrificed truth 
itself if the diction of a graceful period 
or an effective conclusion might be in- 
jured by it. To us readers, no longer 
imposed upon by the dazzling presence 
of the academician, minister, and peer, 
unswayed by the pressure and opinion 
of the crowd, his faults are doubly glar- 
ing, and mar the effect that his assertions 
and arguments would otherwise produce. 
But the first, great, leading, and abso- 
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lutely necessary principle in writing cred- 
ible history is impartiality. The slight- 
est taint of prejudice, the smallest parti- 
cle of biased passion, the most recondite 
and distant shadow of party spirit, in a 
book, shakes at once the faith of a read- 
er in the soundness and even honesty of 
its conclusions. A historian leaves the 
eminent position assigned to him by 
Lessing, that of “educator of the human 
race,” and sinks to a mere paltry skir- 
misher of a faction, or must become sat- 
isfied with a place in the ranks of mere 
controversialists. If anyone’s admitted 
object is to trace, from an avowed stand- 
point of party or creed, the origin and 
development of one single feature and 
idea in the fluctuations of human events, 
no one has a word to say against it. St. 
Augustine in his Civitas Dei, and Bos- 
suet in the Discours sur 1 Histoire uni- 
verselle, applied themselveg to prove 
how each circumstance in the lapse of 
ages was ordained to further the prog- 
ress among men of the decrees of a su- 
perior Providence. And both works 
are noble monuments of talent and dia- 
lectical skill. The view taken by them 
of the final destipation of humanity may 
be called in question, but no one can ac- 
cuse the writers either of an unfair use 
of prejudice or party spirit: the moral 
and object of the works having been 
announced on the title-page. But in 
the historian, who divests himself of all 
national bias, who renounces the allegi- 
ance of all creeds or parties, and who, 
holding the scales of blindfold justice in 
his hands, would pass sentence on man- 
kind, if we find any prejudices of com- 
mission or omission, our faith in him 
is instantly impaired, and neither his 
name nor reputation, age, merits, nor 
learning, can ever entirely win it back. 
Guizot has largely sinned in this re- 
spect. 

The traditions of his family were con- 
nected with the history of the Protestant 
Huguenots, who, experiencing the sad 
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fate of all minorities, had been restrict- 
ed in their liberties, and driven out of 
their father-land ; all of which left their 
descendant little disposed to do Roman 
Catholicism justice. His earliest and 
therefore most lasting impressions and 
ideas were received in the age of phi- 
losophers of the great French Revolu- 
tion, who regarded Christianity as inim- 
ical to the free use of the human intel- 
lect; and this again left him little dis- 
posed to view Christianity in any form 
with much complacency. 

The period, as before stated, of his 
historical researches extended over the 
last fifteen centuries. Only in three of 
them do we find the Protestant religion 
existing as a great power; and here, by 
showing himself, where favorable to any, 
the partisan and defender of one special 
belief, he hurts his credit with the over- 
powering numbers of followers of other 
denominations, Catholics, Greeks, Jews, 
and Mahometans, who must look upon 
him as biased by the traditions of a sect. 
And whereas, in the whole fifteen centu- 
ries which he describes, Christianity, in 
its broadest sense, occupies, as a relig- 
ion, the leading position, he, by insinu- 
ating its pernicious effect on the mate- 
rial and intellectual progress of nations, 
loses the sympathy of all who still be- 
lieve in the divinity of that doctrine, 
and have seen no proof that it inter- 
feres with the truest mundane welfare 
or advancement. 

From this two-fold prejudice, no one 
perhaps suffers so much as Guizot him- 
self. He had proposed to himself the 
most noble and difficult of tasks, that of 
studying’ the diverse operations of hu- 
man thought, as it has displayed itself 
over fifteen centuries, in every branch 
and in every degree of activity that man’s 
powers or energies can reach. Slowor 
rapid may be the advancement, good or 
bad the end of the operations of intelli- 
gent beings in the world, but each parti- 
cle of that vast machine must necessari- 
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ly work passively or actively, positively 
or negatively, to some end. Each in- 
dividual, each political system, and each 
creed, brings also, of necessity, its con- 
tingent of force to roll forward the stone 
of civilization or to retard the progress 
of mankind. Had the French writer 
pointed out the manner in which Roman 
Catholicism or Christianity at large had 
at times fulfilled its civilizing duties and 
again impeded the march of progress, 
some might have denied the proofs, none 
could have impeached his historical meth- 
od. But when he allows his prejudices to 
get the better of his reason, uses invec- 
tives instead of giving arguments, ad- 
vances opinions which he is unable to 
maintain or is forced in other places to 
contradict, the result must be fatal to 
his ends. A few contradictions in so 
prolific a writer would be excused; whole 
strings of glaring and unmistakable in- 
consistencies cast a reproach of willful 
fickleness in judgment upon and even 
place in jeopardy the character for ve- 
racity of the man, whoever he may be. 

Thus writing under the influence of 
his prejudices (for let us, by all means, 
always call things by their proper names), 
Guizot says in his lectures on Feudadlity: 
“The sentiment of this right (resistance 
to oppression) had been lost in the de- 
generacy of Roman society, from the 
ruins of which it could not again arise; 
as little, in my opinion, was it a natural 
emanation from the principles of Chris- 
tian society.” Surely this is hardly fair, 
as coming from the man who had before 
him the unceasing, if interested, resist- 
ance of Christian bishops and Christian 
monks against the tyranny of rulers and 
violators of women’s most sacred rights, 
from St. Ambrose to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and who himself had witnessed the con- 
flict of a Christian pope with a conquer- 
ing despot. 

In another of these lectures he says: 
“But the feeling of personal independ- 
ence, the taste for liberty, showing itself 
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at any hazard, with hardly any other ob- 
ject than its own satisfaction—this feel- 
ing, I repeat, was unknown to the Roman 
and Christian society.” In spite of the 
pretended nonchalance of men who had 
become Christians, about personal liber- 
ty, yet Christians were the cause of the 
abolition of personal slavery in the world. 
So he admits in another lecture: “No 
doubt that she [the church] struggled 
obstinately against the great vices of the 
social state; for example, against slav- 
ery.” But in the next line, as if he were 
reluctant to establish without any re- 
striction a fact which must necessarily 
excite in favor of the church the sympa- 
thies of all humanity, he adds: “It has 
been often repeated that the abolition of 
slavery in the modern world was entire- 
ly due to Christianity. I believe that 
this is saying too much; slavery existed 
for a long time, in the bosom of Chris- 
tian society, without exciting astonish- 
ment or much opposition.”” The prem- 
ises do not seem to justify this conclu- 
sion. To proceed logically, he should 
first have seen whether the sudden abo- 
lition of slavery was possible, if the 
spirit of peace and order could allow 
the church rashly to enter on an enter- 
prise which, without gaining the desired 
object, might have convulsed the world. 
The number of bondmen was immense. 
The system by which they were held 
was deeply rooted in laws, manners, 
ideas, and interests individual and so- 
cial; a fatal system no doubt, but the 
eradication of which all at once it would 
have been madness to attempt, as its 
rots had penetrated deeply into and 
spread widely in the very bowels of so- 
ciety. 

In glancing at European civilization, 
‘;uizot encountered necessarily the Jes- 
uits. “Throw a glance over their his- 
tory; they have failed everywhere — 
wherever ‘hey have interfered to any 
extent they have brought misfortune /o 
the cause in which they have engaged. 
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In England they have destroyed kings, 
in Spain nations.” Now whatever may 
be said as to their political and religious 
morality, the credit, influence, and sa- 
gacity of Jesuits have passed into a 
proverb. Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics of schools anti-Jesuitical have 
alike always confessed that the Jesuits 
were most formidable adversaries; it 
was always thought that the foundation 
of the order had an immense result: yet 
now we are informed that they have 
everywhere failed; that their support, 
far from being a succor, always brought 
fatality and misfortune to the cause of 
which they declared themselves the ad- 
vocates. We will not say anything here 
of that bold stroke of the pen which set- 
tled the English question, but must re- 
mark that most persons conversant with 
the history of the Spanish peninsula 
believe that the battle of Villalar and 
the punishment of Padilla, by confirm- 
ing and increasing the royal power, de- 
stroyed the last hope of the partisans 
of the ancient liberties of the commons. 
That battle took place in 1521, when Ig- 
natius of Loyola, the founder of the Jes- 
uits, was still a knight-errant, fighting 
under the walls of Pampeluna. Philos- 
ophy, and eloquence, and Mr. Buckle 
can not well efface these dates. 

“With the Jesuits,” Guizot says, “there 
is no éc/at, no grandeur. They have 
performed no brilliant exploits.” In 
identically the same lecture, a few lines 
farther, he adds: “And yet nothing is 
more certain than that they have had 
grandeur; a grand idea belongs to their 
names, to their influence, to their his- 
tory. It is because they knew what 
they did and what they wished ; it is be- 
cause they had a clear and full knowl- 
edge of the principles on which they 
acted, and of the end toward which they 
tended; that is to say, because they 
have had grandeur of thought and of 
will.” It requires a reader to have 
some command over his feclings, to pre- 
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vent him from smiling pretty broadly, 
after encountering such childish contra- 
dictions. 

Guizot has not escaped the common 
fate of men of his age, and especially of 
his own countrymen, and throughout 
has shown himself too much a doctri- 
naire. It is a disease, resulting from 
inadequacy of character to the situation, 
and from unsettled opinions in times of 
violent political transition. We can do 
no better than borrow a passage from 
him, where in eloquent words he de- 
scribes this fact: “We have lived for 
half a century under the empire of gen- 
eral ideas, more or less accredited and 
powerful, under the pressure of formi- 
dable, almost irresistible events. There 
has resulted a certain weakness, a cer- 
tain effeminacy in our minds and char- 
acters. Individual convictions and will 
are wanting in energy and confidence in 
themselves. Men assent to a prevail- 
ing opinion, obey a general impulse, 


yield to an external necessity. Individ- 
uality, the inward and personal energy 


of man, is weak and timid. Amid the 
progress of public liberty, many seem to 
have lost the proud and invigorating 
sentiment of their own personal liberty. 
Such was not the middle age.” 

None can, however, find fault with 
the French writer, on this account. The 
opinions and bent of the passions of al- 
most every man are formed and molded 
by the daily intercourse of his contem- 
porary fellow-men. Only a very few 
select minds ‘can rise superior to their 
age, and think, speak, act, as progress 
will necessitate generations of the future 
todo. Called to public life and to the 
helm of government, he brought with 
him the inflexible stubbornness of his 
doctrines on the political stage. A 
lengthy discussion of his career is for- 
eign to our present essay. His unhap- 
py country—torn by so many factions, 
disemboweled by fanatical partisans of 
men and theories, a prey to an unre- 
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lenting foreign enemy—can not wait for 
the slow, although sure, development 
of salutary systems, but wants a man, 
with the genius and the power to save 
it—from itself. Violent distempers re- 
quire most speedy means of abatement. 
Guizot had the power, as professor for 
many years to the youth of France, as 
a prime- minister, deputy, and peer of 
the realm; but he lacked the genius. 
Guizot, therefore, was not the man. 

The child of his age, constantly ad- 
vocating progress and the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, he nevertheless 
despised the middle ages, and wrote in 
the year 1852: “We have at length 
entered upon an order of things which 
admits neither the oppression of the 
force which usurps power, nor that of 
anarchy which destroys it.” And yet 
what is the history of progressive, mod- 
ern France, if not a continual vibration 
between “anarchy” and the “usurpation 
of power?” Mr. J.S. Mill, whom no one 
will accuse of a retrograde inclination, 
deploring the false impression of the 
author in that respect, writes (Zdin- 
burgh Review, October, 1845): “When 
the history of what are called the dark 
ages shall be written as it deserves to 
be, that will be seen by all, which is al- 
ready recognized by the great historical 
inquirers of the present time—that at 
no period of history was human intellect 
more active, or society more unmistaka- 
bly in a state of rapid advance than dur- 
ing a great part of the so much vilified 
feudal period.” And the lucid mind of 
Guizot, in another portion of the same 
book from which the last citation is tak- 
en (Histoire des Origines du Gouverne- 
ment représentatif ), derides the preten- 
tious doctrines of the age, saying: “It 
would seem as if reason, regard for jus- 
tice, love of liberty, all that makes soci- 
ety dignified and secure, were a discov- 
ery of to-day, made by the generation 
which has last appeared.” 

And yet his name will and must occu- 
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py a prominent position in the literature 
and history of his nation and of the 
world. In the course of the long eighty- 
six years of his life, he had taken an 
active part in some of the greatest 
changes that have ever revolutionized 
Europe. In spite of the imperfections 
that have crept into his writings, the im- 
mense store of learning he possessed, 
the height to which his powerful intel- 
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lect has soared, the fluency of his elo- 
quence, the disinterested intent of his 
public acts, the amiability of his man- 
ners, leave a deep, lasting, and honora- 
ble memory behind. And when the ex- 
istence of his petty critics will be bu- 
ried in merited oblivion, the knowledge 
of generations to come shall contemplate 
with admiration the illustrious and grand 
old Frenchman, Guizot. 





“UNTO THE DAY.” 


Shall we count the reeds at our feet, 
Or the fluttering, falling leaves? 
Or number the golden sheaves 

Of the ripening wheat? 

Reckon the gathered flowers — 

And the moments, all too fleet ? 

Enough to know them ours, 

To know them sweet! 


Because that a cloud may lie 
Over the morrow’s sky, 


Must we miss 


The glory that shines from this? 


This love that is mine to-day, 

Will it go —will it stay? 

Must I question— must I weigh? 
Nay, love, for thou art blind! 
With wings ‘of the wind, 

With speed of the morning fleet — 
Or, fluttering to rest, 

White dove to her white nest — 
I know not, nor divine. 

Enough to know thee sweet, 
To know thee mine! 
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MONG all the events of modern 
A times, there are few more worthy 
of our admiration than the growth of 
the United States. It has, indeed, been 
marvelous. With a rapidity equal to 
anything mentioned in oriental fiction, 
unknown regions have been explored, 
forests swept away, and waste lands re- 
claimed and covered with beautiful, hap- 
py homes. Not long ago, the inhabit- 
ants were content with dwellings made 
of skins and boughs; to-day, public and 
private edifices, rivaling in magnificence 
those of ancient Greece and Rome, min- 
ister to their necessities and luxuries. 
Not long ago, they depended for food 
and clothing on the flesh and skins of 
wild beasts ; to-day, ships and freight 
trains laden with the products of the 
remotest climes proclaim their wealth, 
their splendor, and their taste. In short, 
the United States, from being the do- 
main of a few wandering tribes of sav- 
ages, have risen to a prominent position 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 

It is, however, unnecessary to waste 
time in recounting the glories of this 
happy land. Every demagogue between 
Maine and San Diego has made them the 
theme of his discourse ; and, while paint- 
ing in glowing terms the advantages of 
being an American citizen, he has taken 
care to tell his audience that the source 
of their prosperity lies solely in their 
customs and in their laws. The people, 
it must be confessed, have listened to 
such tales with no unwilling ears. Hav- 
ing severed their connection with the 
mother country in a most violent man- 
ner; having then organized a govern- 
ment which guaranteed a degree of lib- 
erty previously unknown, and finding 
their experiments crowned with unpar- 


alleled success, the actors in the Revo- 
lution, as well as their successors, were 
easily persuaded that all this success 
was Owing to the perfection of their in- 
Stitutions. 

American institutions have, undoubt- 
edly, done much for the material, the 
moral, and the intellectual welfare of 
American cititizens. They have not, 
however, done all that has been attrib- 
uted to them; and, lest by giving them 
too much credit for the past we may be 
tempted to expect too much success from 
them in the future, it is wisest in their 
friends to show wherein they have fail- 
ed. It is best to show that much of the 
success credited to laws and customs is 
due to the genial climate, the fertile soil, 
and the almost inexhaustible resources 
of the country. Much, also, is due to 
that ever-flowing tide of industrious im- 
migrants, each of whom brings, in a 
greater or less degree, a knowledge of 
some business in which his country ex- 
cels. Every immigrant may, on the 
whole, be many degrees inferior to the 
men with whom he comes in contact in 
his adopted home; still he brings some 
new ideas, and, while he has a great 
deal to learn from Americans, the Amer- 
cans learn something from him. These 
are truisms, but they are truisms to 
which, in accounting for the progress of 
the country, we do not pay sufficient at- 
tention. 

It is difficult to say which is most to 
be feared by the institutions of a coun- 
try—the friend from whom they receive 
unmerited praise, or the enemy from 
whom they receive unmerited censure. 
In either case, the truth, in the course 
of time, becomes known, and is follow- 
ed bya reaction which more than coun- 





terbalances the temporary loss or gain 
caused by the falsehood. But if the 
friend, while admitting the merits, can- 
didly points out the defects with the 
hope of remedying them, no such evil 
results are likely to follow. It is for 
this reason, and in no spirit of hostile 
criticism, that I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the lovers of republicanism to 
the faults of some American, especially 
Californian, customs. 

The most important function of any 
government is to afford protection to life 
and property. But, while affording pro- 
tection to the individual, the government 
must give him liberty, as long as he 
does not interfere with the rights of 
others, to seek health, pleasure, or hap- 
piness in any manner he pleases. If it 
does these things economically it has 
strong claims to be considered a good 
government. If it fails in this, no mat- 
ter what privileges it may confer, it does 
not fulfill its mission. Does the govern- 
ment of this country afford the necessa- 
ry protection to the lives of its citizens? 
Is it administered with necessary econ- 
omy? These are questions that merit 
the serious consideration of every lover 
of his country. I fear that the answer 
to each of them must be a very emphat- 
ic “No.” 

Let us glance first at the matter of 
economy. The gross extravagance prac- 
ticed in every department of the State and 
General Governments is so generally ac- 
knowledged that it is unnecessary to re- 
sort to statistics for proof. In this re- 
spect we are behind almost every other 
civilized country; and, instead of gain- 
ing wisdom by experience, we are every 
year growing worse. This is not strange. 
The wonder would be if, with our cus- 
toms, it were otherwise. In any depart- 
ment in which the emf/oyés are changed 
every year or two, it would be absurd to 
expect either economy or an approach 
te nerfection. If a merchant, a banker, 


yanufacturer followed the habit of 
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discharging his assistants after he had 
found them able and willing to perform 
their duties, and of engaging in their 
place a set of inexperienced men, would 
not everyone think him a fool? Unless 
he had an unlimited supply of money at 
his command, would not the result be 
bankruptcy? The affairs of the State 
are as complicated as those of an indi- 
vidual; and every public officer needs 
special training and special experience 
as well as the banker’s clerk or the fore- 
man in a factory. The public officer 
should, in fact, have more experience 
than the emfloyé of an individual or a 
company, because usually he has to at- 
tend to matters of greater importance. 
Notwithstanding the fact that public 
officers need experience, here, in Cali- 
fornia, after every election, about 500 
new men, county officials, go into office. 
Multiply this number by sixty, and we 
have in the United States a nice army 
of 30,000 men trying their “’prentice 
hands” at the administration of public af- 
fairs. Add to this the officers of the State 
and General Governments, and we have 
nearly as many more equally inexperi- 
enced. The men who go out of office 
are, of course, much better than those 
who take their places ; because the for- 
mer have now some experience, while 
the latter have none. Indeed, so true 
is it that they have no special qualifica- 
tions for the office to which they have 
been elected, that in many instances, 
without any injury to the public service, 
the county surveyor might exchange of- 
fices with the county judge, the sheriff 
with the treasurer, the commissioner of 
roads with the county clerk, and the su- 
perintendent of schools with the consta- 
ble. It is a very common thing to see a 
man, after his term has expired, elected 
to another office, in which the duties are 
wholly different. I remember, among 
other cases, where one acted succes- 
sively as constable and superintendent of 
schools ; and he was considered as well 
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qualified to arrest a thief as to examine 
a school-ma’am. Whether he was or 
was not successful in either capacity is 
another.affair. 

Keeping these things in view, we must 
conclude that the general public here 
are more intelligent and better educated 
than the office-holders in Europe, or 
that the duties of state and county offi- 
cials here are often performed in a very 
insufficient manner. The latter alterna- 
tive is a very disagreeable one; but, un- 
fortunately, it is the only one that the 
evidence will allow us to adopt. In 
every department of the public service 
the results of incompetence, not from 
want of natural ability but from want 
of experience, occasionally crop out. 
Look, for instance, at the county roads 
of California. No small part of the 
taxes raised in every county is spent in 
their maintenance. Yet if you ask any 


farmer about the condition of the roads 
in his neighborhood, the answer very 


often will be that they are best where 
they have been let alone. During the 
summer months numbers of men may 
be seen mending the roads in various 
parts of the State. In many instances, 
in less than a month after the work is 
done, all traces of the “improvement” 
have disappeared. Is the disappearance 
owing to the great amount of traffic on 
the road? No. Is it owing to the ac- 
tion of torrents or inundations? No. 
My dear reader, unless you saw it, you 
would never guess the cause. The “im- 
provement” has been d/owz away by the 
wind! Lest people unacquainted with 
the country might think we suffer from 
violent hurricanes, I must say that the 
wind in California seldom amounts to 
anything stronger than a pleasant breeze; 
but, perhaps, this is the only country in 
which people resort to the practice of 
mending their roads by filling the ruts 
and holes with dust. 

Since public officers are, on entering 
on the discharge of their duties, inex- 
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perienced, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that they should work for small 
salaries. On the contrary, their salaries 
are two or three times as large as those 
that experienced men receive from pri- 
vate individuals for performing similar 
duties. Public officers can not afford to 
work for a moderate salary. No man 
would, without receiving a great advance 
in salary, leave permanent employment 
for a temporary job. If a clerk works 
for a company or for a private individu- 
al, while worthy of his position he usu- 
ally retains it But let him obtain a 
county, a State, or a United States office, 
and no amount of clerical ability will se- 
cure his re-election. If he has received 
his position by appointment, he is not 
sure of ita single day. There is in ad- 
dition the expense of election to be 
made good out of his salary. This alone 
often amounts to a year’s pay, and some- 
times leaves the unsuccessful candidate 
a bankrupt. Having once tasted the 
sweets of office, the office- he'der is ex- 
tremely unwilling to resign them. If 
he fails to be re-elected, he does not 
readily return to his former occupation 
in private life. Even if he tried, per- 
haps the employment he resigned could 
not easily be obtained. Hence, he often 
remains idle until the next election, hop- 
ing that either himself or his party may 
again come into office. Let him be 
again elected, and he considers the pub- 
lic bound to reimburse him, not only for 
the time he is in office, but also for the 
time spent in waiting for it; and he gen- 
erally succeeds in obtaining pay for the 
time he was idle as well as for the time 
he works. 

Extravagance is not by any means the 
worst feature of the case. The tax-pay- 
ers are rich, money is easily obtained, 
and we can yearly squander sums that 
would ruin a poorer country. Still, ev- 
eryone will admit that the expense of 
administering public affairs is enormous, 
and everyone should endeavor to reduce 
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the cost within moderate bounds. But 
what is worse, is the injurious effect of 
this system on public morality. Owing 
to the difficulty attending an election or 
an appointment to an office, and to the 
uncertainty of retaining it for any con- 
siderab'e time, public officials are strong- 
ly tempted to appropriate the public 
money in a fraudulent manner; and it 
is a well-known fact, that they yield to 
temptation much more frequently than 
men who fill similar positions in private 
life. 

If public officers knew that their po- 
sition depended, not on a corner-grocery 
convention, nor on a gambling politician 
sent to Congress as the tool of a corpo- 
ration, but on the faithful discharge of 
their duties, they could afford to work 
for half the salaries they now receive. 
When this comes to pass, and not be- 
fore, we may reasonably expect honesty 
and efficiency on the part of public ser- 
vants. Sheriffs, instead of “laying the 
wires” for the next election, would at- 
tend more to their duties, and probably 
establish some plan of prison reform, 
the result of which would be that pris- 
oners would cease to be a burden to the 
State. Experience would enable every 
officer to reduce the amount of work in 
his department, or to perform it in a 
better manner. But now, every officer 
would prefer to see the quantity of work 
in his department increased rather than 
diminished ; because the more work, the 
more fees, the greater the number of 
deputies he can employ, and the larger 
the number of voters who would feel in- 
terested in his re-election. 

What is the reason that we so often 
change our public officers? In chan- 
ging them do we act with either the hope 
or the desire of obtaining better men? 
Not at all. The power, as well as the 
inclination, of every officer to do his 
duty is injuriously affected by our sys- 
tem. We act only in obedience to a 
sentiment worthy of Attila or any other 
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blood - thirsty conqueror at the head of 
his barbarian hordes. ‘To the victors 
belong the spoils” is the key to our 
conduct. Attila, however, sought his 
“spoils” in strange lands and from 
strange races; but we obtain our spoils 
in our own country and from our friends 
and neighbors. 

However careless and extravagant we 
can afford to be in pecuniary matters, 
human life is too precious to be wasted 
without cause, and nothing can excuse 
us for not affording it the necessary pro- 
tection. Here our laws as well as our 
customs are wrong. The large number 
of murders committed yearly in the 
United States is owing to various caus- 
es. A very fruitful one is to be found 
in that false pride which impels people 
to redress their own wrongs, instead of 
appealing to the proper tribunal. Readi- 
ness to avenge an insult is considered 
by many to be a trait worthy of admira- 
tion; while the fact is, every indulgence 
in this habit brings us nearer to a level 
with the savage. Every member of a 
civilized community tacitly agrees to re- 
frain from taking the law into his own 
hands; therefore, whenever he resorts 
without sufficient cause to physical force, 
he forfeits the honor of a gentleman and 
violates the most solemn obligation of a 
citizen. Matters would not be so bad if 
this tendency to become our own aven- 
gers were confined to the dregs of soci- 
ety; but, unfortunately, our social and 
political leaders are subject to its de- 
moralizing influence. While senators, 
judges, and newspaper proprietors resort 
to the fist, the club, and the revolver, to 
redress their wrongs or to enforce their 
arguments, it is idle to expect those usu- 
ally looked upon as vicious and degrad- 
ed to have any respect for the majesty 
of the law. Surely, if the gentleman is 
justified in using his cane or his derrin- 
ger, the hoodlum is justified in using 
bricks and cobble-stones; and if the 
latter is punished while the former is 
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allowed to go free, he knows very well 
it is not because his crime is greater, 
but because his influence is less. 
The public press, usually considered 
a guardian and promoter of morality, in- 
stead of treating murder with the gravi- 
ty it deserves, too often refers to the 
grossest outrages only with the desire 
to make them amusing to its readers. 
In almost every newspaper we occasion- 
ally find a story like the following : 
“Smith and Brown got into a dispute a few days 
ago at Jones’ store. They drew their revolvers, fired 
several shots, but neither of them was hurt. A 
stranger, whose name we could not ascertain, was 
buying clothing and provisions, when a stray bullet 
from Smith’s revolver rendered the purchase un- 
necessary. The money he intended to spend in the 
store was enough to cover his funeral expenses.” 
With this ghastly attempt at facetious- 
ness the subject is dropped. There is 
not a word of censure for the criminality 
of Smith and Brown, who are- allowed 
to go about their business unmolested. 
There is not a word of censure for the 
criminal negligence of the county au- 
thorities who fail to make arrests. 
There is another way in which the 
action of newspapers actually promotes 
crime. A love of notoriety is rather a 
prominent characteristic of Americans 
in general, and of Californians in par- 
ticular. Here neither age nor sex es- 
capes its influence. The young girl, 
entering her teens, is not satisfied un- 
less her progress at school is recorded 
in the local papers. The old man, en- 
tering his dotage, is not satisfied unless 
his “golden wedding” receives similar 
publicity. This desire to be talked of 
may be rendered instrumental for good 
or evil; but here it is caused to minister 
to vicious inclinations much more fre- 
quently than to virtuous ones. No soon- 
er is a noted murderer arrested, than we 
are treated to a history of his antece- 
dents. His good qualities especially are 
brought before the public. His sayings, 
his doings, his manner of eating, drink- 


ing, and sleeping, receive more atten- 
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tion than if he were a benefactor to his 
race. Even his vulgar amours form the 
subject of paragraphs and editorials in 
the daily papers. After his conviction, 
should such a thing occur, whatever is 
known about him is repeated. We are 
told what effect his arrival at the jail had 
on the other prisoners. We are told of 
the grace and beauty, the tenderness and 
devotion, the wealth and refinement, of 
the ladies who visit him in prison. If 
he has a family, the parting scene is 
depicted in most affecting terms. We 
are told of the grief of the broken-heart- 
ed wife, and the lamentations of the in- 
nocent children, rendered almost or- 
phans by cruel, inexorable law. Or, 
perhaps, it is the bereavement of an 
aged and helpless parent that is brought 
forward to excite our sympathy. But 
we are told little of the void left in soci- 
ety by the death of the victim, little of 
his widow and orphans, little of 42s bar- 
barous and untimely end. In short, we 
are told everything that would create pity 
for the murderer’s misfortunes, but lit- 
tle that might create abhorrence of his 
crimes. 

Thoughtless young men, living at a 
distance from the scene of the murder, 
are led astray by these foolish attempts 
to make the murderer a hero. They 
see that he receives much sympathy 
and notoriety, and generally but little 
punishment. They see that convictions 
are obtained with difficulty, while par- 
dons are procured with ease. They 
come to look upon the murderer as one 
to be envied rather than abhorred, and 
the slightest temptation finds them in 
readiness to follow his example. 

The fact that so many persons carry 
knives or revolvers leads to much blood- 
shed. In almost every other civilized 
country men are not allowed indiscrim- 
inately to carry deadly weapons. The 
power to punish law-breakers is, like the 
power to coin money, properly vested in 
the government. As the possession of 
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the counterfeiter’s tools is considered 
evidence of intention to usurp one pre- 
rogative of the government, so should 
the possession of deadly weapons be 
considered evidence of intention to usurp 
another prerogative, and the latter mis- 
demeanor, as well as the former one, 
should be repressed with a firm hand. 
Owing to this custom, men to whom the 
crime of murder is hateful, and who go 
armed only in self-defense, often imbrue 
their hands in blood. When persons of 
quick temper get into a dispute, blows 
often follow. For purposes of attack or 
detense, they take up the readiest weap- 
on; and, since that happens to be a knife 
or a revolver, they in a moment of pas- 
sion commit a deed which, in a calmer 
mood, they could not contemplate with- 
out a shudder. Many who carry revolv- 
ers have not the least intention of using 
them, either for attack ordefense. They 
have, unfortunately, a foolish ambition 
to be thought desperate fellows, with 
whom it would be dangerous to inter- 
fere. Each of these is a veritable Bob 
Acres, as deficient in courage as he is 
desirous of notoriety. But what we have 
to thank especially for so large a num- 
ber of deeds of violence, is our failure 
to mete out prompt and impartial justice 
to criminals. There are three ways in 
which men are restrained from crime: 
first, through religious or superstitious 
belief, which leads them to expect pun- 
ishment for their evil ways hereafter; 
second, that higher kind of education 
which teaches them that every crime 
against society reacts upon the trans- 
gressor, even though the law provides 
no special punishment; third, a belief 
that the government is able and willing 
to protect the just and punish the un- 
just, and that conviction and punishment 
speedily follow the commission of a 
crime. In whatever country one of 
these restraints is weak, the others 
should be proportionately strong. Here, 
during the last twenty years, the efficacy 
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of the first restraint has considerably 
abated, while that of the second has on- 
ly slightly increased. To maintain an 
equilibrium, the third restraint should 
be more rigid than formerly. Instead 
of that, it has become relaxed; and, as 
it can be shown, with most deplorable 
results. 

There are two ways in which our fail- 
ure to inflict adequate punishment on 
murderers tends to make murders more 
numerous. Every one of that vicious 
class who are controlled by nothing but 
the fear of punishment, will, on every 
occasion, give way to their murderous 
propensities. In the next place, men 
to whom murder would, under ordinary 
circumstances, be abhorrent, will often 
think that they are justified in taking 
human life. If the law fails to avenge the 
murder of a kinsman, they think it only 
right to see to the murderer themselves. 
This custom prevailed some time or oth- 
er in almost every country; and it will, 
to some extent, prevail wherever the 
criminal is not punished by the govern- 
ment. Feuds of this kind were often 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and ended only with the extinction 
of the families that were parties to the 
quarrel. Everyone is familiar with cases 
in various parts of the United States in 
which the members of two hostile fam- 
ilies, disregarding all legally constituted 
authority, have butchered one another, 
sometimes within the precincts of a court 
of justice. 

A glance at the statistics will show 
more readily than anything else some of 
the effects of non-interference. In the 
year 1850, with a population of 23,191,- 
876, we had 227 homicides in the United 
States, or nearly one homicide to every 
100,000 living persons. In 1860, with a 
population of 31,443,321,we had 998 hom- 
icides, or three and one-tenth (3.1) hom- 
icides to every 100,000 living persons. 
In 1870, with a population of 38,558,371, 
we had 2,057 homicides, or five and 
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three - tenths (5.3) homicides to every 
100,000 living persons. In 1850, with 
227 homicides, we had twenty-one per- 
sons executed, or one execution to every 
eleven homicides. In 1860, with 998 
homicides, we had fifty-nine persons 
executed, or one execution to every sev- 
enteen homicides. In 1870, with 2,057 
homicides, we had thirty-one persons 
executed, or only one execution to every 
sixty-six homicides. Thus we see that 
the chance to escape being hanged for 
murder in 1870 was six times greater 
than in 1850; and when we find that the 
number of murders committed in 1870 
was, in proportion to the population, six 
times greater than the number commit- 
ted in 1850, we can not help being star- 
tled by the coincidence. 

A comparison of the number of mur- 
ders committed in one section of the 
United States with the number com- 
mitted in another section still further il- 
lustrates the folly of allowing criminals 
to go unpunished. It is a well-known 
fact that the laws are better enforced in 
the Eastern and Middle States than in 
either the Western or Southern States. 
In 1871, the number of homicides ia 
the Eastern States was one and two- 
tenths; in the Middle States, one and 
seven-tenths; in the Western States, 
four and five-tenths; and in the South- 
ern States, where disorganized govern- 
ments were unable to bring criminals to 
justice, it was eleven to every 100,000 
living persons. California, though not 
so bad as other States, had eight homi- 
cides to every 100,000 of population. 

With one exception, I have no crimi- 
nal statistics of foreign countries to com- 
pare with our own. That one, however, 
resembles California in many respects. 
Like California, she received a large pro- 
portion of her population during the last 
twenty years. There, as here, the peo- 
ple are scattered over a large extent of 
country, engaged in farming, stock-rais- 
ing, and mining. The people who went 
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there during the last twenty years were, 
like those who arrived here, bold, enter- 
prising, and industrious, seeking homes 
and fortunes in a distant land. Here 
the resemblance ends. The immigrants 
there, on their arrival, found the coun- 
try partially occupied by the most vi- 
cious convicts that were ever transport- 
ed from the British islands. I refer to 
New South Wales, Australia, better 
known to many as the colony of which 
Sydney is the capital. Ali over the civ- 
ilized world the Sydney convicts were 
notorious. They, with their children, 
still form a large part of the population 
of the colony. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be natural to expect 
that crimes of violence would be much 
more numerous in New South Wales 
than in California. Yet, in 1870, witha 
population nearly equal to ours, there 
were only twenty-two homicides there 
to forty-five here. 

The number of homicides here should 
be smaller than in the Eastern States; 
but, in proportion to the population, it 
is nearly seven times greater. It is 
easier to make a living here than in the 
Eastern States; and, all other things 
being equal, theft and robbery, which 
lead to murder, are most common in 
those places in which it is hardest to 
obtain the necessaries of life. Many 
will say that crimes of violence are so 
numerous here on account of the large 
number of desperate characters that 
have flocked here from other parts of 
the world. He who makes that asser- 
tion admits everything that I wanted to 
prove. Why should thieves and mur- 
derers come to California rather than to 
other countries? Simply because crimes 
are committed here with comparative 
impunity. That California should be so 
Attractive to desperadoes is one of the 
things we should guard against. The 
influx of criminals is only a part of the 
evil, for whatever attracts them repels 
the best class of immigrants. 
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When we blame the government, of 
course, we must blame ourselves. We 
make the government, and it is to our 
own selfishness and want of patriotism 
that all these evils may be traced. To 
tell Californians that they are selfish and 
deficient in patriotism may surprise them. 
Still, the charge is true, and the worst of 
it is that conduct arising from selfish and 
unpatriotic motives is often attributed to 
clemency and love of mankind. Doubt- 
less many of them are patriotic enough 
to forfeit their money, and, in moments 
of danger, to risk their lives, in defense 
of the country. But there is another 
kind of patriotism which prompts a man 
in his calmest mood to sacrifice his feel- 
ings to the welfare of the community, 
and of this they are sadly deficient. The 
following anecdote will illustrate this 
failing. 

At one time I spent a night in the 
house of a farmer in this State, who in 
intelligence and wealth was superior to 
his class. A few weeks previously he 
had to act in the capacity of juror. 
Among other cases tried was that of a 
young man, charged with horse-stealing. 
“The evidence was conclusive against 
him,” said the farmer, “and most of the 
jurors were for his conviction; but as I 
knew several of his friends, and as he 
was a young man, I thought it a pity to 
have him sent to the State Prison, and, 
by great exertion, I succeeded in having 
him acquitted.” The farmer thought 
that he was acting from the most hu- 
mane motives, and felt proud of his con- 
duct. His story was scarcely finished 
when one of his sons came in and told 
him that a man was stealing fruit out of 
the store-room, a detached building a 
few rods distant. When the farmer 
heard this he jumped up, exclaiming, in 
fierce and excited tones, “Get me my 
rifle—get me my rifle!” When he had 


received his rifle we all ran to the store- 
room, but the thief had disappeared. 
We could hear his steps as he ran off, 
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but it was too dark to see him. The 
farmer fired several shots after him; but, 
so far as we could learn, none of them 
took effect. As we returned to the 
house, he expressed his regret at the 
escape of the thief; and, from his words 
and his actions, I have no doubt that he 
would have shot him if he could. 

This is a fair illustration of the man- 
ner in which Californians refrain from 
doing their duty, and “lay the flattering 
unction to their souls” that they are act- 
uated only byaspiritof clemency. They 
are too humane to send a man to the 
State Prison for a year, when the of- 
fense is committed against their neigh- 
bor; but they will shoot him, without 
hesitation, when the offense is commit- 
ted against themselves. 

Evils arising from so many causes can 
not be either suddenly or easily remov- 
ed. However, instead of being appalled 
by the magnitude of the task, we should 
be incited to greater and more stubborn 
exertion. That all our exertion is nec- 
essary few will deny. Public opinion on 
some of the most important questions 
must be entirely remodeled. For in- 
stance, we must look upon swindling 
as feloniously disreputable, whether the 
sum taken is one dollar or one hundred 
thousand dollars, whether the victim is 
the government or a private individual. 
We punish a hoodlum who has stolen 
a few dollars from a drunken man on 
the “Barbary Coast” of San Francis- 
co; but, in the same week, we find that 
our laws are unable to reach a public 
official who has embezzled thousands. 
Public opinion treats them as the law 
does. The little thief is despised, while 
the big one is but slightly less honored 
than before. While this kind of public 
feeling exists, every convicted hoodlum 
will be sorry, not for having stolen, but 
that he did not steal enough. 

We must teach jurors that, in giving 
their verdict, it is the evidence and not 
their feelings that should be consulted. 
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They may feel flaitered to think that 
they act from merciful considerations ; 
but a closer examination of the matter 
would show them that mistaken lenity is 
as injurious as unnecessary harshness, 
and that it is more humane to protect 
the innocent than to pardon the guilty. 
We must clear the law of those techni- 
calities that render its action uncertain, 
and that serve as loop-holes of retreat 
for clever criminals. Something must 
be rotten, when a convicted felon ob- 
tains a fresh trial again and again, until 
his money is spent or he is acquitted. 
Every citizen should be taught that it 
is his duty to vote at every election. 
Indeed, the citizen who refuses to vote 
is no better than the soldier who refuses 
to fight. In the election of our county 
officers the primary election is the most 
important; and yet, with unpardonable 
negligence, we leave that entirely to pol- 
iticians who are seeking offices for them- 
selves or their friends. It matters little 
whether our county officers call them- 
selves Republicans, Democrats, or In- 
dependents. It matters little whether 
they voted for Grant or Greeley at the 
last presidential election. But it is of 
the utmost importance whether they are 
honest or dishonest, competent or in- 
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competent to discharge their duties. If 
every party nominates its best men, it 
matters little which gains the victory. 
Hence the necessity of a full vote at 
the primary election. The influence of 
the pulpit and the press should be ex- 
erted to this end. The preachers are 
loud in their condemnation of the man 
who stays away from church, but they 
have not a word of censure for the man 
who stays away from the polls; yet, of 
the two, perhaps the latter negligence 
is the one fraught with most danger to 
the community. 

Having induced the citizens to go to 
the polls, we must next teach them to 
use more discrimination in casting their 
votes. Everyone, at present, unfortu- 
nately thinks that he has a right to vote 
for his friend or favorite. I have no 
more right to vote for my friend, simply 
because he is my friend, than I have to 
steal a thousand dollars for him out of 
the public treasury. Citizens must be 
taught that the privilege of voting is a 
public trust, to be exercised for the pub- 
lic benefit; and that he who does not 
exercise it thus is guilty of as great a 
crime as the member of a firm who takes 
advantage of his position to defraud his 
partners and enrich himself. 
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NE of the strangest stories of the 
O century is that of Kaspar Hauser. 
Though nearly fifty years have passed 
since he was discovered (the verb is ex- 
act) in the streets of Nuremberg, and 
though every effort has been made to 
determine his antecedents, and detect 
his murderer, the mystery surrounding 
him remains as impenetrable as ever. 
Recently, little has been said or publish- 
ed of the enigmatic estray; but, for a 
quarter of a century (1828-1853), it is 
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doubtful if any single individual in all 
Europe was so much discussed, or awoke 
so great an interest and curiosity. The 
newspapers on both sides of the ocean 
were full of him; pamphlets and books 
were printed to sustain this or that the- 
ory of his birth and belongings; phi- 
lanthropists, philosophers, and savants 
were aroused in his behalf. 

I remember seeing at the theatre, 
when a mere child (it was ten or twelve 
years after his death), a drama called 
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Kaspar Hauser, founded upon the in- 
cidents of his life, which so impressed 
me that his surprising history has had 
an attraction for me ever since. I read 
everything I could lay hold of in relation 
to the subject, and, later, I formed a 
theory of my own, which I thought sub- 
sequent revelations might verify. On 
reaching manhood, I devoured a volume, 
Kaspar Hauser an Impostor, printed 
in Germany during his life; Lang’s 
views, indicating that he had committed 
suicide; Feuerbach’s Crime against the 
Life of the Soul; also parts of Daumer 
and Broch’s books; and I know not 
what else, without being able to agree 
fully with any of the positions therein 
taken. 

The known facts seem to have been 
equal to the wildest imaginings of a 
morbid romancer. On a certain night 
in May, 1828, a citizen of Nuremberg 
was struck by the appearance of a young 
and singular peasant, who, for all his 
self- possession, might have dropped 
from the sky the minute before. Upon 
being accosted, the stranger showed 
signs of alarm, and would have run 
away had he had the strength. He was 
extremely pale — livid, indeed —as well 
as emaciated, and had the wild look of 
a harmless lunatic. His lips moved, 
but no words came from them; he trem- 
bled like an aspen, and as the citizen 
approached he shrunk as if he expected 
blows. He was supposed at first to be 
deaf and dumb; for he held up a letter 
with a supplicatory gesture. The let- 
ter, addressed to a cavalry officer of the 
garrison, represented that the bearer had 
been left by his mother, when a babe, to 
the care of a common laborer, who had 
kept him closely confined, but had taught 
him to read and write, and instructed 
him in the Christian faith. The custo- 


dian had been ordered to release the 
boy when he was sixteen; and, the prop- 
er time arriving, he had conducted Kas- 
par to the outskirts of the town, and 
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abandoned him. ‘The letter inclosed a 
note, purporting to ha ’e been written by 
the youth’s mother, and saying she was 
a poor girl who had been ruined by a 
cavalry officer, the father of the waif. 
The natural inference was, that the mil- 
itary man to whom the epistle was ad- 
dressed was the betrayer, especially as 
he was mentioned as an officer in Nu- 
remberg. The soldier, however, pro- 
nounced any such imputation preposter- 
ous, and the whole thing an invention 
designed to conceal the boy’s parentage 
and everything connected with him. 
His version of the affair was universally 
accepted; and the whole city set itself 
to work to ferret out the mystery. 

As soon as the youth recovered from 
his terror, he found his tongue. But the 
sole information that could be elicited 
was that his name was Kaspar Hauser, 
that he had come from Ratisbon, and 
was anxious to enter the army. He 
seemed to have been deeply impressed 
with the duty of loving his father —al- 
most the only moral idea perceptible in 
his mind. A handkerchief, bearing his 
initials, and a prayer-book (Roman Cath- 
olic) constituted his entire property. He 
could read very little, and write less, and 
was so delicate in organization that he 
could not partake of other food than 
plain bread—indicating, though he would 
not admit it, that he had been reared 
on that alone. Those familiar with the 
Bavarian peasantry will remember that 
they are hardy, stalwart, but extraordi- 
narily awkward and boorish. Kaspar, 
on the contrary, had a lithe and grace- 
ful figure, small and shapely hands and 
feet, and the appearance of having gen- 
tle blood in his veins. This confirmed 
the Nurembergers in the opinion that 
his parents must be persons of position 
and affluence, if not of distinction. Still, 
none of them felt willing to do anything 
for him; for money in Germany is ad- 
hesive, and is not easily wrested from 
the hands of its owners. Kaspar was, 
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therefore, sent to prison as a vagrant. 
But the mayor, who felt a profound in- 
terest in him, often took him home, and, 
by frequent conversations and liberal 
persuasion, drew from the boy that he 
had been confined in a dark cellar, from 
his earliest recollection, and that he liv- 
ed there in complete solitude; a masked 
man visiting him at night to wash and 
dress him, give him food, and teach him 
the little he knew. The same person, 
just before his release, instructed him 
how to walk; finally carried him to Nu- 
remberg, and left him without a word, 
all the while carefully concealing his own 
face. 

The sympathy with Kaspar steadily 
increased. Many persons went to Nu- 
remberg to see him, and talk with him; 
but he was very reticent, and professed 
ignorance of all his past beyond what 
has been told. 

Professor Daumer (he published Rev- 
elations of Kaspar Hauser, in 1859) se- 
cured his freedom three months after 
his commitment, and undertook his edu- 
cation. Under regular instruction, he 
did not show the intelligence which had 
been noticed in his conversation, and 
made but slender progress in his studies. 
He learned, however, to write, draw, and 
ride very well; having special fondness 
for being on horseback. An aversion to 
religious exercises was early noted in 
him, extending to the presence of priests 
of every grade. After he had been three 
months in the professor’s family, one of 
its members found him, one day, lying 
on the floor of the cellar with the blood 
flowing from a wound in his forehead. 
He said he had been in the garden, 
when a masked stranger, coming upon 
him suddenly, struck him in the face 
with a knife, and would have killed him, 
had he not run away and hidden in the 
cellar. The most energetic endeavor to 
discover the would-be murderer proved 
abortive. 

The youth was then sent to the house 
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of a magistrate, and attended, wherever 
he went, bytwo policemen. Four months 
after the change, they heard the report 
of a pistol in an outer chamber where 
they had left him, and, running in, found 
the poor boy prostrate and bleeding pro- 
fusely. They supposed the shot had 
been fired from the outside through the 
window—it might easily have been done 
—but Kaspar declared he had wounded 
himself while handling a pistol. Some 
persons believed his story; others dis- 
believed it: the effect of the incident 
being to swell curiosity and deepen the 
mystery. 

By this time, so many reports of an 
exaggerated and contradictory character 
had been widely circulated and crept 
into the newspapers, that Hauser had 
grown to be the loudest- roaring lion of 
the old Bavarian burg. Lord Stanhope, 
who went there in 1831, was so greatly 
concerned for the youth that he adopted 
and carried him to Anspach, intending 
to complete his education and fit him for 
the law. Kaspar’s proficiency was small, 
and his ardor smaller. Nevertheless, 
his patron had hope of his development ; 
and after employing the then renowned 
criminal lawyer, Feuerbach, to do his 
utmost in discovering and prosecuting 
the secret enemies of his ward, he was 
on the eve of going to England with 
him, when the boy was again furtively 
assailed. Kaspar said he had met by 
appointment in a public garden a stran- 
ger claiming to have a message of mo- 
ment to deliver, who, advancing in a 
friendly manner, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him in the breast. The lad 
cried out and ran; but as nobody was 
within sight or hearing, the assassin got 
away. The wound was obviously mor- 
tal. The ablest surgeons were sum- 
moned ; but on the third day the unfort- 
unate fellow died, and his secret, if he 
had any, died with him. 

Large rewards were offered by Stan- 
hope and the King of Bavaria for the 
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apprehension of the murderer; but no 
further clue was found than a paper 
dropped in the garden, stating that the 
desperate ruffian had come from the 
middle part of Bavaria, in the vicinity of 
Ratisbon, the exact neighborhood of the 
date of the letter in possession of the 
wanderer when first found in the streets 
of Nuremberg. Interest in the extraor- 
dinary case still continues in Bavaria 
and other parts of Germany, where they 
have not yet relinquished the hope of 
bringing the facts to light. 

Not long ago, I encountered in Nu- 
remberg an old native of the medieval 
city. He was very intelligent; had made 
a special study of what might be termed 
the Kaspar Hauser literature; remem- 
bered the boy well, and had had fre- 
quent interviews with him. He held 
divers theories of the matter; but had 
never been able to pursue any one very 
far without finding that it clashed with 
another. As he admitted, he had thought 
of the thing every day for forty years, 
and the more he thought, the more he 
was baffled. 

On the spot, my own interest, always 
somewhat active, was newly aroused. 
Long talks with the ancient Bavarian 
strengthened my belief in the opinion I 
had long cherished —an opinion which, 
so far as I am aware, has never been 
put forward, although human ingenuity 
might seem to have been exhausted in 
the endless conjectures touching the 
eventful tragedy. 

To my mind, the great mystery ap- 
pears clear enough. The cause of it 
lies, as I conceive, in the determina- 
tion of the Nurembergers and the gen- 
eral public to look away from the points 
indicated by the circumstances ; to pen- 
etrate the darkness rather than to fol- 
low the light. From the first they were 


pleased to reject as a forgery the note 
of the poor, ruined girl, inclosed in the 
letter addressed to the cavalry officer, 
who was, in all probability, the boy’s 
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father. The date of the letter was de- 
liberately incorrect in order to mislead. 
The likelihood is that the mother of 
Kaspar lived very near Nuremberg —at 
Fiirth or Erlangen, perchance— where 
her betrayer could easily have visited 
her. When the child was born, it must 
have been taken away at an early age 
by order of the father, who probably 
designed to have it murdered. His em- 
issary—the man in the mask, mentioned 
by the lad—had not the heart to do the 
deed, but pretended to have done it. 
He kept the child, instead, in the dark 
cellar, fearful his falsehood would be ex- 
posed, and informed the mother, evi- 
dently standing in dread of the villain 
who had wronged her. Afraid of the fath- 
er, especially lest he should destroy his 
offspring if he knew it to be alive, she 
forbore for awhile to see the boy; but 
employed the peasant to take care of 
him, secretly, as well as her poverty 
would allow. As Kaspar grew to youth, 
she and her agent perceived their in- 
creasing danger. She, with maternal 
fondness, delighted in him (unquestion- 
ably, after a brief period of his confine- 
ment, she clandestinely saw him), and 
thought his father would feel a pride in 
the boy, could he meet him face to face. 
She must have told Kaspar his history ; 
inspired him with a love for his (invisible) 
father and with a reverence for religion. 
Who but a mother would have put a 
prayer-book in his garments, on the eve 
of his going away forever? 

The lad was carried, as he had said, 
to the suburbs of Nuremberg, and was 
extremely reticent, lest he should bring 
his father or mother into trouble. When 
the former disowned him, he concealed 
his pain, and loved him still. Hau- 
ser’s unwillingness to refer to his past 
proves this. He was intelligent enough 
to see that he must tell something to 
account for his emaciation, weakness, 
and bare ability to walk; and he told 
half the truth, than which nothing is 
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apter to deceive. Early impressed by 
his mother with the holy character of 
priests, and the sacredness of confession, 
he stood in awe of them. Fearing they 
might worm his secret out of him, he 
affected to hate their presence, and so 
was freed from their questioning. 

The cavalry officer (I have understood 
in Nuremberg that, after the murder, he 
married a wealthy woman, to whom he 
had been long engaged) felt more re- 
solved than ever to destroy his child, 
when the child had become an object of 
universal curiosity and interest, in or- 
der, as he thought, to prevent his own 
exposure. Undeniably, he became mor- 
bid; imagining that Kaspar’s life stood 
between him and his dearest. wishes, 
chief of which was marriage and the 
possession of a fortune. The first at- 
tempt to kill the lad was planned by the 
father, but undertaken by a hireling, 
though it is probable the truth was not 
then suspected by the contemplated vic- 
tim. The second effort to murder must 
have been made by the officer in person, 
and the intending murderer have been 
recognized by the son, who screened his 
parent by an ingenious falsehood. The 
third assault, it is likely, was made by 
another hireling; and Hauser, knowing 
it would be fatal, feared, from his early 
religious impressions, to die with a lie 
on his lips, and must have supposed, 
moreover, that the bravo, if detected, 
would not implicate his father. 
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As nobody seems to have suspected 
the cavalry officer in the least, it is not 
strange that the ministers of justice got 
no clue. The dropping of the paper in 
the public garden is a transparent ruse. 
Did anyone ever hear of a murderer 
who vouchsafed, at the time of strik- 
ing his victim, information to the public 
of the place of his residence? How 
could any mind be duped by so shal- 
low an artifice? 

The presumption that Kaspar was the 
son of the cavalry officer is rendered 
very strong by his fondness for horses, 
his excellent riding (directly inherited 
traits, no doubt), and his genteel ap- 
pearance and bearing. Indeed, every- 
thing points to the sustainment of the 
theory I have advanced. How much 
more plausible it is, at worst, than the 
notion that the boy was an impostor, 
and deliberately committed suicide to 
defeat disclosure; or that he was the 
offspring of some great ruler who plotted 
his death in order to deprive him of the 
legitimate right of succession. 

The greatest mysteries are those that 
lie nearest us ; the deepest secrets those 
that stand open under our eyes. If the 
Nuremberg cavalry officer had been ar- 
rested, and a vigorous investigation held, 
when the first attempt was made upon 
Kaspar Hauser’s life, the strange story, 
I am sure, would have been forgotten 
long ago; and the poor Bavarian youth 
have lost his chance of continued fame. 
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EADOW LAKE is one of the 
M strangest cities of America— 
one of the strangest in the world. It is 
the Californian Pompeii, the years of 
whose antiquity one can reckon on the 
fingers of one’s hands; whose entomb- 
ing lava is the summit snow-storm, which 
sometimes buries it twenty-five feet deep 
on the level; and whose annual exhuma- 
tion is wrought by the summer sun. Of 
all the eloquent and melancholy monu- 
ments of that “dead-work” with which 
California and Nevada are so thickly 
strewed—work consecrated with human 
toil, human heroism and suffering, on 
which money, talent, and dauntless en- 
ergy were so prodigally expended, and 
which all went for nothing —this is the 
most striking. This abandoned and des- 
olate city, standing in the far solitudes 
of the summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
presents a spectacle sadder than Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village,” becayse not 
redeemed like that by the softening touch 
of tender associations, or mellow, pen- 
sive landscapes. 

The popular and perhaps more appro- 
priate name for this elevated locality is 
Excelsior, probably so called in allusion 
to Longfellow’s well-known poem. Un- 
til 1858, nothing had been done in the 
way of prospecting the region, or of turn- 
ing it to account in developing the min- 
eral richés in the mountains lower down. 
Now and then a traveler or a solitary 
tourist, more adventurous than others, 
had passed over the Donner Lake or 
Henness Pass road, and brought to the 
dwellers in the sweltering lowlands of 
the Sacramento Valley almost incredi- 
ble accounts of the rich natural mead- 
ows near the summit; of the vast forests 
of gigantic trees, the sparkling, ice-cold 


streams, and the awful desolation which 
reigned unbroken amid the bare, bee- 
tling crags of syenite and granite. But 
men were content to remain below so 
long as no more brilliant inducements 
allured them, for in their minds this re- 
gion was inseparably associated with a 
winter of almost polar rigor, stretching 
through seven or eight months of the 
year. Nor did they forget that some- 
where thereabout occurred the fearful 
tragedy of Donner Lake, in 1846, when 
eighty-two immigrants were snow-bound 
at Starvation Camp, and remained a 
greater portion of the winter, until they 
were reduced to the awful extremity of 
cannibalism, and thirty-six died the most 
horrible of deaths. 

Who but the California prospector, 
braving the wrath of the elements in his 
insatiable thirst for the precious metal, 
would ever have penetrated this fatal 
region? Yet even he did not come seek- 
ing gold directly, but only the water 
wherewith to extract it from placers 
lower down in the mountains. In 1858, 
the great South Yuba Canal Company 
constructed a dam 1,150 feet long, forty- 
two feet high, and at the apex fifteen 
feet wide, across a small stream tributa- 
ry to Yuba River. This immense struct- 
ure is built entirely of solid granite, with- 
out a particle of wood or cement enter- 
ing into its composition. Thus was cre- 
ated an artificial lake or reservoir two 
miles long north and south, from 300 
yards to three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
This is Meadow Lake, from which this 
city of a day derives its appellation. In 
this reservoir, 7,000 feet above the sea, 
and a number of others in the vicinity, 
there accumulates a vast quantity of 
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clear, cold water, which is conveyed 
down in flumes and ditches to a hun- 
dred towns and mining-camps, cheering 
the hearts of the dwellers in the thirsty, 
sweltering foot-hills, and washing out 
every year many hundred thousands of 
dollars in gold. True, those lakes de- 
stroyed a beautiful and fertile body of 
grass, which flourished thick as a fleece, 
affording a grateful refuge to the flocks 
and herds coming up here in summer 
from the arid plains below; but the gold 
washed out is worth more than the cat- 
tle on many hills. 

But the making of these great con- 
structions, although it required the pres- 
ence for many months of scores of men 
practiced in gold-hunting, resulted in 
no discoveries. Unconscious and un- 
suspecting, they trod hither and thither, 
they worked, they slept, they lived for 
years directly over ledges which have 
since been proved to contain fabulous 
riches. One reason for this was the 
fact that, unlike auriferous ledges else- 
where in the State, those of Meadow 
Lake do not crop out above the surface 
conspicuously; another was, that a great 
portion of the country-rock is granite, 
and it had been hitherto a favorite the- 
ory of Californians that gold never oc- 
curs in granite. And the theorists were 
as obstinate in their beliefs as was that 
old Cornishman of Grass Valley who 
persisted in declaring “Gold never cut 
grass—gold never cut grass,” even after 
they had shown him the richest ledges, 
studded with free gold, protruding above 
the surface. So it fell out that, after all 
these wise doctors, these surveyors, en- 
gineers, and experts had come, and seen, 
and gone, it was reserved for a man as 
little learned in the arcana of geology as 
Marshall was in 1848 to stumble upon 
the great revelation. 

In the year 1860, one Henry Hartley, 
an Englishman, with a hereditary tend- 
ency to consumption, and the love of bold 
adventure so characteristic of his nation, 
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wandered into these savage upper soli- 
tudes of the Sierra. He came simply in 
pursuit of health, and to trap the game 
which abounds here, when the snows of 
winter begin to prevail. That he had 
no thought of gold-hunting is shown by 
the fact that he abode here for three 
years, an absolute hermit, before he 
chanced upon any indications. When- 
ever not cooped up in his cabin, he trap- 
ped and skinned the fur-bearing animals, 
gliding about from one of his traps to 
another on his snow-shoes; and in the 
spring he descended into the Sacramen- 
to Valley with his hoard of peltries, sold 
them, lingered through the summer, and 
returned with his winter. supplies to his 
mountain fastness upon the approach of 
the November snow-storms. In 1863, 
in the month of June, when the earth 
was uncovered —perhaps he may never 
have seen it bared before—he noticed 
several ledges about half a mile distant 
from the present site of Meadow Lake. 
He stooped down in surprise, almost in- 
credulous, and beating with one stone 
upon another he hammered several to 
fragments, and shelled out a number of 
small, bright, yellow chisfas. In the 
ensuing August, he returned to the spot 
in company with two acquaintances, to 
whom he had imparted his discovery, 
and they satisfied themselves abundant- 
ly of the richness of the find. In Sep- 
tember they formed a company called 
the Excelsior Company, and staked off 
2,000 feet on each of two parallel lodes, 
which they named Union No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

The quartz which they found was 
stained on the surface a dark reddish- 
brown or chocolate, resulting from the 
decomposed pyrites with which it was 
highly charged. In many places the 
disintegrated sulphurets of the vein were 
resplendent with fine free gold, rich and 
yellow. These three men pounded up 
the stones and rudely assayed them with 
pan and horn-spoon—the prospector’s 
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vade-mecum—until the richness of their 
discovery grew in their minds toa great 
and splendid certainty. 

Yet progress was slow at first. The 
Excelsitr Company was the only one 
organized in 1863; then came on the 
long, dreary winter, during which noth- 
ing was done or attempted. In the 
summer of 1864 the California Company 
was organized, staked off 1,700 feet on 
each of four ledges, and named them 
California, Knickerbocker, Indian Boy, 
and Indian Queen. But it was not un- 
til the summer of 1865 that the few ad- 
venturous spirits succeeded in attract- 
ing public attention to the new Dora- 
do. The great war was over in the 
East, and men’s minds felt relieved. 
The first impulse proceeded from Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. Wonderful rumors 
began to reach that city, of ledges which 
towered aloft in mid-air on the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada, and bloomed with 
golden blossoms like a cactus. Eight 
thousand feet above the sea, in a region 
where flowers failed the eye, Mother 
Earth had tricked out the granite with 
yellow posies more beautiful than any 
ever compassed by Parisian art. The 
imaginations of men were fired. The 
seed fell on ready soil, for the great 
Comstock Lode of Virginia City, richer 
than gorgeous Mexico, was then thought 
to be a failure; rich Montana was far 
away; many-cafioned Idaho was curs- 
ed with arctic cold; Humboldt, and 
Reese River, and Esmeralda were prov- 
ed and branded frauds. Here, then, 
was a new and most timely outlet to the 
multitude of impecunious and advent- 
urous souls, so long cabined, cribbed, 
confined to worked-out diggings. Sure- 
ly, good Dame Fortune had heard their 
prayers, and granted them this new 
world to conquer. 

From June until autumn they came. 
By hundreds and hundreds they were 
thronging over the arid alkaline roads 
from Washoe to Meadow Lake; some 
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with a piece of bacon a-shoulder, and 
more with none. Miners old and griz- 
zly of hair, who should have known bet- 
ter, with pick, pan, and horn; miners 
young and foolish, with sixty pounds of 
blankets and grub a-lugging. Israelites 
with packs of pins and needles, sardines, 
tobacco, and pipes. Coaches packed 
within and black without with eager, 
excited men. Painted courtesans with 
the rest, refusing no bottle or cigar 
when offered by “the boys.” Traders 
with wagons full of cheap goods; pale- 
faced, exquisite gentlemen— knights of 
the strap and the pasteboard ; adventur- 
ers without a dollar, discounting the fut- 
ure for a breakfast, which they always 
contrived to get. 

At first this region had been supposed 
to lie within the boundary of Nevada, 
but a survey showed it to be in Califor- 
nia. In July, 1865, a public meeting was 
called—the first ever held on top of the 
mountains—the mining laws of Nevada 
County, California, were adopted by ac- 
clamation, the county recorder’s office 
designated as the proper place for the 
entry of titles, transfers, etc., and the 
name Meadow Lake formally given to 
the town, previously called Excelsior 
and Summit City. Then, with a cheer 
for everybody, these swift legislators 
hastened away over the hills and mount- 
ains to locate their claims and record 
the same. In a few weeks there grew 
up a perfect forest of stakes, like a new- 
ly planted vineyard, containing notices 
written with a remarkable and very im- 
partial variety of orthographies. Every- 
thing was claimed, staked, and recorded 
—bowlders, ledges of poor granite, hill- 
ocks, hills, gulches. An acquaintance 
of mine who was there soon afterward 
and explored this rare field of botany, 
culling a specimen or two of the blos- 
soms, preserved this: 


“ Norss.—we the Undersigned Clame this Ground 
and intend too wark it Jim 
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It is said that during the summer of 
1865 alone about 1,200 locations were 
made and recorded, covering in the ag- 
gregate more than 1,200,000 feet of the 
supposed auriferous ledges. They were 
registered on the books under glittering 
names, as Shooting Star, Montreal, Mo- 
hawk, Mayflower, Golden Eagle, Poto- 
si, Phoenix, etc. Meadow Lake was 
surveyed and laid out as a town, cover- 
ing a plat of 160 acres. It contained 
spacious streets, eighty feet wide, witlt 
the blocks divided into lots of sixty feet 
frontage and eighty feet in depth; and 
midway through the blocks ran broad, 
healthy alley- ways, sixteen feet wide. 
These streets were designated, as so oft- 
en in California and Nevada, where the 
people have no time to think of names, 
A, B, C one way, and 1, 2, 3 the other. 
In the northern por.ion of this mush- 
room city was reserved a fine piece of 
ground for that indispensable requisite 
of every California city, the plaza. 

In consideration of the extreme youth 


of the city, lots were held reasonably ; 
the California Company offered them 
“for the small consideration of $25 gold 
coin of the United States,” on condition 
that the same should be inclosed and 


improved. With the close of the fall of 
1865 the new city contained about 150 
houses completed, and a number of oth- 
ers in course of construction. Among 
these were three commodious hotels, 
crowded day and night to repletion; 
stores, wholesale and retail, in num- 
bers; butcher-shops, green - stores, sa- 
loons, and gambling - hells innumerable. 
It is supposed that over 3,000 people 
visited the place between June and Oc- 
tober of that year, which months indi- 
cate prefty nearly the limits of the busi- 
ness season in that elevated locality. 
This was a very large number, consid- 
ering the altitude and remoteness of the 
region. 

There came now a temporary lull, as 
the autumn drew on apace. After all 
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the locations had been made, the stakes 
set, the names all handsomely written 
down in the recorder’s books, and the 
fees paid therefor; after all the speeches 
had been made and the bumpers drain- 
ed; after all the singing and the dancing 
was done and overdone, then the peo- 
ple began to try to think what to do 
next. Some of them hammered out 
specimens of their ledges, collected 
quills and bottles full of dust, and com- 
pared notes. Of course, there were no 
mills erected yet. In order to extract 
gold in the old pioneer fashion of Cali- 
fornia, one must have water which he 
can bring to bear upon it; but there they 
were on the top of all the world. They 
were up too high; there was where the 
water started from. They began to look 
a little blank. To occupy their leisure 
time before the snows should begin to 
fall, they would go out and move their 
stakes a little, then come in and talk the 
matter over again. There were no cap- 
italists yet among them to erect mills. 
They said one to another, “ Well, what’s 
going to be done up here?” Besides 
that, the question of supplies was get- 
ting urgent. Itis an expensive business 
for 2,000 or 3,000 men to go up ona 
mountain and bring up provisions to eat 
there. It would be a great deal more 
economical to eat them at the bottom. 
They began to look a little foolish. One 
by one they quietly stole away, after per- 
forming the little work required to hold 
their claims under the liberal mining 
laws of California, and went back down 
to Virginia City, to Sacramento, to San 
Francisco, to spend the winter among 
the cautious capitalists of those wealthy 
cities, in presenting the merits of their 
discoveries and securing funds with 
which to develop them. Before the No- 
vember snow-storms set in on the mount- 
ains the throngs of restless adventurers 
had gone like summer birds, seeking a 
more genial clime. Only about 200 per- 
sons, including several families, remain- 
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ed behind, determined to spend the win- 
ter in watching their claims against in- 
truders, and be ready to take the tide 
of fortune at its flood in the ensuing 
spring. 

The winter of 1865-6 was one of un- 
usual duration and severity. The first 
snow fell on September 24th. Then all 
was quiet until November, when those 
violent winds from the south-west, which 
are always the storm-winds of Califor- 
nia, came moaning up over the mount- 
ains, bringing vast masses of dun and 
woolly clouds, the sure precursors of 
rain on the plains and snow on the 
mountains —for the clouds do not trifle 
in this land of the sun, but mean busi- 
ness when they do come. All through 
the long month of November, with scarce- 
ly the cessation of a day, the “beautiful 
snow” sifted down on Meadow Lake. 
On the summit the falling snow fills all 
the wide chambers of the air like a fro- 
zen fog, so that a man can not see a rod 
before him. From New Year’s Day on, 
as often happens in the Pacific Coast 
climate, the sky was comparatively clear 
and calm—the interval between the ear- 
ly and the latter rains—and the ther- 
mometer, which seldom ranged low, 
sometimes for days together kept so 
well up that fire was unnecessary during 
the daytime. It is well known that the 
climate on the western slope of the Si- 
erra is milder than that on the eastern 
slope at an equal altitude, for the soft, 
mild winds blowing off the great Japan- 
ese warm stream in the Pacific, and fly- 
ing high over the Coast Range and the 
Sacramento Valley, touch the tips of 
the mountains with balmy influences. 
But March came in with a leonine roar 
like November, and all through March, 
April, and May, with few intermissions, 
the snow came down again; the narrow 
mountain trails were obliterated, and on- 
ly the unintermitting passage of horses 
and oxen to and fro kept open the high- 
ways, treading down the snow. From 
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the 20th of May until the rst of June 
there was one incessant snow-storm, 
day and night. The wide plains and the 
beautiful valleys below, lying rich and 
mellow to the sun, were in the full verd- 
ure of spring by the middle of March; 
but how different here, where the great 
pines and the larches, with their heads 
lifted among the clouds, shook their glit- 
tering panoply of icicles and sleet-drops 
as an Indian girl her beadery. On the 
‘mountains of California, winter yields his 
dominion almost in a week to summer, 
and it seemed as if, before handing over 
his sceptre now, he determined to assert 
himself in one last great effort to retain 
his empire. 

Early in May, despite the snow-storms, 
the second rush set in strongly toward 
Excelsior, and it seemed as if there was 
a good probability that some aspiring 
youth might even yet justify the original 
name. In two months, May and June, 
over 4,000 peopie arrived! Every sleep- 
ing - place was full even to overflowing. 
Twenty, thirty, forty persons were some- 
times crowded together in a vile room, 
very appropriately called a “corral.” 
Men who happened to be belated walk- 
ed the streets all night, or lay on bench- 
es if they were able to resist a low tem- 
perature; in the morning paid $1 for a 
biscuit, a cup of muddy coffee, and a 
leathery mustang steak; then perhaps 
slept an hour or two on the sunny side 
of a house. For a lot sixty by eighty 
feet on any of the principal streets, $1,- 
500 to $2,500 was asked, and not un- 
frequently paid, in gold coin. A small 
structure on C Street, eighteen by twen- 
ty-four feet, rented for $200 a month. 
The possessor of a few corner lots count- 
ed himselfa millionaire, and condescend- 
ingly hobnobbed with the San Francis- 
can who owned only a few blocks of 
brick buildings within a stone’s-throw of 
the Bank of California. Four saw-mills 
had been running at the top of their ca- 
pacity all the spring, and as soon as the 
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weather permitted some 400 or 500 build- 
ings were knocked together with amaz- 
ing rapidity, making about 650 in all in 
the city. A thin shell of boards, with 
“rustic” outside, paper inside, and a 
ceiling of ‘“‘white domestic’ —it is as- 
tonishing how little it takes to make a 
comfortable house in California. 

But it is more astonishing how great 
and complete was the infatuation of the 
people. A young acquaintance of mine 
who was there explained thus: “I never 
should have gone into the thing if I had 
not seen the oldest and best merchants 
in the State of Nevada—men in whose 
judgment I had perfect confidence, who 
had often been in the forefront of excite- 
ments like this, and who ought to have 
been able to judge whether the town had 
any substance to it or not— going in up 
to their ears, investing for all they were 
worth. When I saw such men putting 
all their capital to the touch, I thought 
it was safe enough for me to follow.” 

In June, 1866, a stock board of thirty- 
nine members was established! In view 
of the fact that there was not a solitary 
mine which had yet a more substantial 
existence than the name engrossed on 
the recorder’s books —not even a ledge 
sunk upon and its proportions developed 
—this transaction was as refreshing to 
men’s heated brows as a Sierra breeze. 
Day after day, with countenances as sol- 
emn and as placid as a ham of bacon, 
these valuable members of society as- 
sembled together, and the secretary so- 
norously called “ U. S. Grant,” “Com- 
et,” “ Confidence,” “* Mohawk and Mon- 
treal,”’ “ Enterprise,” and the rest of the 
long list, and not a soul responded. 
Except for the pompous braying of that 
official, there reigned the silence of the 
grave. Like Cicero’s priests of Rome, 
when they were behind the curtain, they 
looked in one another’s faces and laugh- 
ed. This stock board was the laughing- 
stock—which was the only actual stock 
dealt in—of the whole district. It was 
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regarded by everybody in Meadow Lake 
as a very broad and attenuated farce. 
A few sober and sensible men of the 
town regretted these proceedings of un- 
mitigated fatuity, for they knew well, 
what the others could hardly have been 
ignorant of, that they would bring the 
new district into contempt, and confirn. 
even greenhorns in the belief that the 
whole matter was intended for a swin- 
dle. It is difficult to explain or under- 
stand this thing, except as a piece of that 
reckless gayety and bravado with which 
Californians seek to smooth over a rough 
place and escape from a bad situation. 
For even thus early it is highly proba- 
ble that there had begun to dawn on 
many souls a great and bright light, and 
that they were beginning already to med- 
itate on the sweet uses of adversity. 
Fora graceful and masterly retreat from 
an “almighty sell,” commend me of all 
men to a Californian. 

And what was the trouble? Simply 
this: there was plenty of gold there, but 
they couldn’t get it out. There seems 
to be some substance, unknown to metal- 
lurgists, which is so combined with the 
sulphurets that it is impossible to sep- 
arate it and reduce the precious metal 
to a form of availability. I repeat, that 
the amount of gold known to exist in 
the Meadow Lake district is very large, 
rendering its quartz almost unprecedent- 
edly rich; but it is all as yet effectually 
locked up from the hand of man. The 
sulphurets show a value of about sixty 
dollars a ton, which is a good average. 
Then there is the free gold besides. It 
would be vain and useless to enumerate 
all the tests and processes which the 
eager and disappointed gold- hunters 
have tried in vain. The ordinary amal- 
gamation process with quicksilver was 
defeated by the unknown substance 
above mentioned. The Plattner chlo- 
rination process, so successful in the 
great quartz-mines of Grass Valley, is 
here of no avail. All European meth- 
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ods tried have failed utterly, which is 
one illustration of the uselessness of at- 
tempting to apply the old-world rules 
here in general. And in their despair 
the baffled miners even tried a process 
which some charlatan or old wife had 
invented in a dream, and which was 
known as the Burns process; but that 
was as useless as the others. After all 
these ways had been tried over and over, 
to no purpose, there were cavilers who 
sneered at science and said there was 
no gold in the rocks. But it is general- 
ly agreed that there zs gold there, plenty 
of it; only, as Mr. Pickwick would say, 
it is not gold as gold. 

And so all the dreams and the black 
art, the science, the metallurgy, and the 
blow- pipe, were set at naught. One 
after another, as they abandoned hope, 
the discomfited gold-seekers abandoned 
Meadow Lake and went down the mount- 
ain. More than $2,000,000 had been 
poured into that bottomless abyss of 
California known as “dead-work,” to 
pay for mills, roads, buildings, mining, 
etc., not including those intangible and 
unknowable expenses inevitably con- 
nected with such a scheme as this —say 
$3,000,000 in all. Eight quartz- mills 
had been constructed, carrying in the 
aggregate seventy-two stamps; and of 
all these only the U. S. Grant had yield- 
ed anything—about $100,000—or say 
one dollar for every thirty expended. 

What a world of work was here done 
in vain! Besides this town of 650 
houses, which was more handsome and 
substantial than is the wont of mount- 
ain mining towns ; and the eight quartz- 
mills, with their ponderous machinery, 
there were built the neighboring villa- 
ges of Ossaville, Carlyle, Paris, and Men- 
doza, all of which together contained 
about a hundred houses more. Nearly 
a hundred miles of stage-roads were 
constructed; stations and stables built 
along them at regular intervals; wells 
dug ; four saw-mills erected; forests lev- 
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eled widely around and converted into 
lumber; lines of stages established; 
caravans of huge mountain freight-wag- 
ons set in motion; and all the thousand- 
and -one appliances of civilized life pro- 
vided. All this and ten thousand other 
things, done in one brief summit sum- 
mer, give us an idea of the prodigious 
energy of the gold-hunter, which goes a 
long way toward covering up his follies 
and his crimes. 

As the winter of 1866-7 drew on, there 
was a greater hegira than there had been 
the winter before, and it was final. All 
the miserable riffraff, the indolent, worth- 
less, and profligate adventurers, who have 
no capital, no industry, no brains, and 
who expect to make their living by flee- 
cing honest men; all the gamblers and 
the harlots ; the old prospectors, weath- 
er-beaten and grizzled; the young green- 
horns, out at the elbows, out at the 
purse, without the means to procure a 
meal of victuals; all the lily-livered 
counter-jumpers, measurers of tape and 
wearers of cheap jewelry; all the sut- 
lers, thieves, pickpockets, and roughs, 
were gone. There was a mighty purg- 
ing and cleaning of the mountain tops 
before they were given back as clean 
and wholesome granite to the pure em- 
brace of the snow. There lingered be- 
hind only a few hard - headed and obsti- 
nate men, who clung desperately to the 
last straw of hope; or men of sensitive 
minds, who dreaded to go back to be 
“ gaffed” by the ridicule of skeptical cap- 
italists of San Francisco, whose money- 
bags they sought in vain to open for 
their schemes. The great and sooth- 
ing solitudes of nature fell like a balm 
upon some wounded spirits, in which 
bitterly rankled the memory of defeat. 

As was befitting this brief act of melo- 
drama, the winter of 1866-7 surpassed 
even the preceding in the severity and 
continuance of its tempestuous storms. 
Fiercely the snow whirled in the howl- 
ing winds for weeks and weeks together, 
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until it had heaped up a depth of twenty- 
five feet on a level, burying the unsight- 
ly and abortionate works of man out of 
view. 

Of late, a considerable portion of the 
city has been burned down, but when I 
was there in the summer of 1872 it was 
comparatively perfect—not as a ruin, 
but as a deserted city, a standing monu- 
ment of human folly; and I prefer to 
speak of it as it was then. In the sum- 
mer of 1873, for a time there were ten 
inhabitants, but the only population that 
can be counted upon as permanent is 
Henry Hartley, the eccentric and advent- 
urous Englishman who brought the place 
first before the public eye. In the sea- 
son succeeding my visit, a resident of 
Grass Valley had the curiosity to visit 
the place in the dead of winter, a feat 
which he could accomplish only with 
snow-shoes. On these great runners, 
twelve or fifteen feet long, he scaled the 
savage summits of the Sierra, descend- 
ed into the valley where lies Meadow 
Lake, glided through its empty streets 
on a level with the second-story windows, 
and hove-to before one of the commodi- 
ous hotels. Peering through the cham- 
ber windows, he beheld sleeping apart- 
ments comfortably furnished: chairs, 
wash-stands, mirrors, and beds smooth- 
ed down with clean linen and heavy 
comforters, pillows nicely tucked and 
puffed by the chambermaid’s hands for 
the guests that never came—all inviting 
to luxurious repose» He was tempted 
to go in and take a cozy sleep after his 
hard climb over the mountains, but the 
sepulchral solitude chilled his heart and 
blood. It was like the things beheld by 
divers who go down into the waters of 
the sea, and look through port-holes of 
sunken argosies into luxuriously uphol- 
stered rooms, where the green waters 
flow undisturbed, and the sea-weed 
creeps through the eyeless sockets of 
the skeletons. Nota living soul did he 
behold. 
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Here, just across the street from the 
room of the stock board above men- 
tioned, is the handsomely furnished office 
of a stock-broker. If his vaults were 
plethoric with coin—and it is extremely 
doubtful if they ever were—they could 
scarcely be safer in the whole world, 
for old Boreas locks them fast and sure 
with snow. No burglars need be dread- 
ed here. How strange and sad it seems, 
as we walk along these silent streets, 
to see the signs swing and hear them 
mournfully creak in the breeze. But all 
the trades-people are gone ; all the busy, 
hurrying customers are gone; all, all, 
gone. And here is the office of the 
Meadow Lake Sun book and job print- 
ingestablishment. On the bulletin-board 
facing the street we read, in display-type, 
“ Briefs and transcripts executed neatly, 
promptly, and handsomely, in accord- 
ance with the new rules of the Supreme 
Court, at the most reasonable rates. 
Stock-books furnished to order.” A 
melancholy sarcasm in that last sen- 
tence — melancholy because the writers 
of it were in first-rate earnest, whatever 
others may have been. The Meadow 
Lake Suz shines no more; doubtless it 
would shine, but there are none to illu- 
minate. And here, on C Street, was the 
residence of G. A. Brier, reporter.of the 
Sun, a building with the dilapidated and 
seedy appearance traditional to Bohemi- 
ans. Here was the wholesale liquor- 
store of M. Flood & Co., on B Street 
between First and Second. 

A great many of the flimsy roofs of 
great superficies are utterly broken down 
to the ground by the enormous masses 
of snow, which falls in this region to the 
aggregate depth of thirty or forty feet a 
year. In the town of Truckee, the roofs 
are sloped up sharp, like that ancient 
gothic of nature, the yellow pine; but 
here that precaution appears to have 
been neglected. Notwithstanding that, 
and notwithstanding their frailness, many 
have stood stoutly up through all the 
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storms. Here, by the edge of the lake, 
the timbers and boards of the snow- 
crushed houses lie sprawling in the wa- 
ter, which gently laps and wimples among 
them. Now and then a sudden flow of 
wind flaps the end of some loosened 
weather-board, which clacks to and fro 
against the house with a mournful and 
desolate sound, more blood-chilling than 
the silence. All through the heart of 
the deserted city broods the stillness of 
the tomb. 

The one solitary inhabitant, Hartley, 
in his long winter sojourn, can move 
about only oa his snow-shoes or Nor- 
wegian skates, so common in this alpine 
portion of the State, consisting of two 
narrow boards about fifteen feet in length, 
and slightly turned up atthe ends. With 
his guiding-pole poised in his hands, 
striking first on this side, then on that, 
he attains a speed incredible to the 
dweller in the valleys. His flight down 
the mountain side is like the eagle’s 
when it stoops upon the hare. The 
straggling squads of trees on the slope 
appear to be flying in his face. They 
flee by him, like frightened deer, in long, 
black lines. Before him there is a point 
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where they seem to open ranks to let 
him pass ; behind him they leap together 
as the waters close over the diver. While 
the minute-hand of a watch creeps over 
a single space, he has sped from the 
mountain top to the valley, shoots like 
a falling star through the silent street of 
Meadow Lake, and skims across the 
lake. Swifter than the wild mountain 
sheep is this hunter, and he disputes its 
reign over solitude. 

Two miles away to the south, the Old 
Man lifts his granite face, and looks 
down with sad and solemn mien on the 
swift mutations of human fortune. Pin- 
nacles, chimneys, needles of splintered 
syenite, racked and battered crags, yawn- 
ing abysses, shattered precipices, all tell 
their story of the vast forces of the earth 
so wildly and wantonly expended ; be- 
neath them, and all around, the aban- 
doned ruins speak eloquently of the Cy- 
clopean energy of man, so sadly and so 
prodigally wasted. The grayish color- 
ing of the Sierra summits imparts to the 
scenery an aspect of hoary and ancient 
desolation, and thus redeems these mush- 
room wrecks with an appearance of be- 
ing the remains of some by-gone age. 
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OR the first time in the history of 
EF the Land of the Gods, which ac- 
cording to popular belief extends back 
many millions of years, New Year’s 
Day was to come in the middle of the 
eleventh instead of at the end of the 
twelfth month—six weeks earlier than 


usual. The little children, who had 


been counting the days before New 
Year’s on their fingers, were in raptures 
when papa told them that by a decree 
of the good emperor, the happy New 
Year’s Day was so soon to come; but 
many an old bald head was shaken when 


it was told that the Son of Heaven, the 
Mikado, had been.so deceived and led 
away by the hateful hairy foreigners that 
he had adopted their calendar, and thus 
disturbed the whole order of things in 
heaven and earth. Among the rural 
boors and gawks, blank consternation 
followed, eyes opened like moons, and 
mouths like gulfs. Had the moon and 
sun exchanged places, they could not 
have been more surprised. But for 
good or evil, the lunar calendar made 
way for the solar; and though men in 
the barber-shop, and maids around the 
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well-curb, argued that they had lost a 
month and a half out of their lives, they 
declared themselves no worse for it, 
having saved so much rice and clothes 
in the meantime. Some said outright 
that they believed the foreign calendar 
was the better, and that New Year’s Day 
ought to be the same all over the globe. 
While Japan was shut out from the 
world, like an oyster in its shell, or wine 
ina sealed bottle, New Year’s Day might 
come as of yore; but now that Japan 
was one of the civilized nations, the only 
proper day must be identical with that 
of the foreigners. The moon had long 
lorded it over the tides and the months, 
now let the sun have sway over these 
latter at least. So the good emperor, 
Mutsuhito, was lauded for having issued 
his decree adopting the Gregorian cal- 
endar, and for turning forward the hands 
of Time’s old clock through forty-six 
days. Like a sensible man as he is, he 
rejected our absurd month and day 
names, the verbal relics of Roman and 
Saxon heathenism, and, as a good Qua- 
ker does and as the Japanese always 
did, he called the days “first day,” 
“second day,” etc. The new months, 
no longer to be measured by the moon, 
were not to be designated, as we old 
western fogies designate them, calling 
the ninth month the seventh, the tenth 
month the eighth, etc. The week-days 
in Japan were ordered to be called Sun- 
day, Moon-day, Fire-day, Wood - day, 
Metal-day, Water-day, Earth-day; the 
months, first, second, third, etc. Jap- 
anese holidays are still as of yore the 
ichi-roku, or the first day of the month, 
and every sixth day in it, viz: 1st, 6th, 
11th, 16th, 21st, 26th. Our Sunday rest 
is not recognized by the Japanese. The 
emperor who could thus decree the 
change of calendar, and in the eye of the 
people, hurry old Time’s hour- glass bya 
pen-stroke, made possible what an an- 
cient proverb declared could not be—‘‘a 
moon on the thirtieth day ;” this proverb 
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being an expression equivalent to some- 
thing totally impossible. 

However much the country- folk dis- 
liked it, the Tokio people were ready for 
the change, and right merrily did they 
welcome it. The day before New Year's, 
though one of busy preparation, is as 
interesting in foreign eyes as the real 
day itself. All good Japanese, to pre- 
pare properly for New Year’s Day, must 
be as busy as bees. The whole house 
must be cleaned from rafter to door-sill. 
All the thick, soft mats must be taken 
up, beaten, and shaken, and the pedes- 
trian in the streets had better strap on 
a pair of goggles, and keep his nose and 
mouth shut to what the good Lord made 
him of. All the pots, kettles, and uten- 
sils of every sort must be cleansed and 
scoured, and the worn-out ones renewed. 
Everyone, except the beggars and low- 
est poor, buys a new coat and a pair of 
straw or wooden shoes. The démdo or 
poor man takes his old coat out of pawn, 
and raises heaven and earth to get some 
cash, enough to buy some fish or condi- 
ments to give festal variety to the ever- 
lasting boiled rice, which is eaten three 
times a day in every house in Japan. 
Every shop- keeper must square his ac- 
counts, pay his debts, collect his out- 
standing credits, and be ready to lay all 
his business and care aside for a week. 
The official prepares for a two- weeks’ 
rest. Only once a year is a universal 
Sabbath seen in Japan, and that is on 
New Year’s Day. The shops are all 
shut, and no artisan will do work for 
love or money. Hence the day before 
New Year’s is the busiest of the year. 

I walked out on the O-dori, the Broad- 
way of Tokio (for Yedo is no longer the 
name of the capital of Japan), on the 
last day of the year, to see the prepara- 
tions. The street is always lively, but 
on this day it was crowded. The regu- 
lar shops were blazing with toys, brill- 
iant clothing, tempting sweetmeats, and 
shining lacquer- ware. The playthings 
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were, as they are in every land, minia- 
tures and faithful mirrors of serious 
life. The doll-shops were each a little 
paradise of black-eyed babies, little la- 
dies, and chubby Tom Thumbs of Ja- 
pan. So life-like are the Japanese dolls, 
that they seem as if they had been born 
of live mothers and would walk out of 
their glass cases and come to you, if 
you stretched out your arms for them, 
or tempted them with a rice-cake. At 
the confectioners, candy fish, enough to 
stock an aquarium, were ready to float 
in sugary bliss down the throat of the 
urchins that eyed them. Candy “gum- 
balls,” “sweet potatoes,” “radishes,” 
“cuttle- fish,” “firemen,” “tycoons,” 
“junks,” and “mermaids” lay piled 
ready for sale, beside sponge-cake in 
little mountains, and rice-cracknels by 
the million. The most tempting gems of 
lacquered work, cabinets, boxes, bows, 
etc., acted on the spare change of the 
folk out shopping like a magnet. The 
shops were full of customers, but the 
crowds attended most with eyes, hands, 
and purses, to the booths which were 
erected for miles along both sides of the 
centre of the street. These booths had 
sprung up like Jonah’s gourd, and on 
New Year’s eve were to wither like it. 
They were made of straw mats laid over 
a frame of wood, and tied together with 
rice-straw rope. In them were sold the 
symbols of New Year rejoicing. Most 
of the booths were 4azari-ya for the 
sale of fresh green rice-straw, twisted 
like horns of plenty, or in long cables 
for stretching across gateways, or in 
oval loops, in festoons, or in heavy 
fringe. Other booths sold ready-boiled 
red prickly lobsters, oranges with long 
stems, ferns, or bamboo stalks. With 
these emblems, every house and temple 
throughout the empire of Japan is dec- 
orated. 

Already the streets of Tokio look as 
though they had been suddenly trans- 
formed into a garden. In decorating for 
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New Year’s Day, two pine-trees are set 
up in front of each high-class house, at 
a proper distance on each side of the 
gate, and a generous bundle of split fire- 
wood is bound around it fora base. The 
tall stalks of the spray-like bamboo rest 
against the pine, and rise far above it, 
so that the delicate bamboo and deep 
pine contrast their tints. All along the 
front eaves of the house, or from pine 
to pine, are stretched twisted straw ca- 
bles, with fringes of straw and strips of 
white paper hanging down. The rice 
from the province of Higo is the most 
delicious in Japan, and miniature bays 
of it are piled up to typify wealth and 
abundance. Over the door is nailed a 
cylindrical piece of charcoal, an orange, 
pieces of sea- weed, sprays of fern, and 
an oak-leaf. Sometimes a persimmon, 
which in Japan is very sweet and as 
large as an apple, is added with the or- 
ange, or takes its place. “The fir-tree 
and the bamboo are emblems of long 
life, as is also the orange; the lobster 
typifies a hearty old age, strong though 
bent; the dried persimmon, very similar 
in appearance to and quite as sweet as 
a Smyrna fig, is emblematical of the 
sweetness of conjugal constancy; the 
fern long retains its verdure; the oak- 
leaf does not drop till the young leaves 
begin to burst from their buds; and the 
piece of charcoal denotes eternal stabil- 
ity.” These emblems hang up for six 
days. On the seventh they are taken 
down and burnt as an offering to the lo- 
cal gods. According to the Japanese 
fitness of things, ume, take, matsii, the 
plum, bamboo, and pine, are the three 
most lovely and suggestive emblems of 
the vegetable world, and these three are 
almost always found growing together 
in pots, or painted on screens, cabinets, 
trays, ink - stones, or the other exquisite 
works of Japanese art which have won 
admirers in every land. In the old days 
of Japan, when New Year’s came in Feb- 
ruary, the plum-trees were in blossom, 
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and the dwarfed trees in pots were set 
in each parlor, making clouds of bloom 
and shedding fragrance. The most ug- 
ly and rugged stocks, decayed almost 
to punk, were grafted full with branches 
that were trained in sinuosities like 
writhing snakes. In summer, with bare, 
curled branches, they reminded one of 
a pyramid of tiny Egyptian snakes. At 
New Year’s time, a mass of bloom, their 
sinuosities hidden, the strings remov- 
ed, they looked like a multiplication of 
Aaron’s rod. Budding life on a blasted 
trunk is the delight of the Japanese. 
Alas! this year the plum-tree was not 
in blossom. Nature was too conserva- 
tive, and would not hurry her results 
even if it were New Year’s Day. No 
plum -trees graced the festivities of the 
first day of the first month of the 2533d 
year of the Japanese Empire, and the 
year of our Lord 1873. It was proof 
positive to many an old farmer and city 
conservative who mourned over the 
absence of their darling blossoms, that 
“the right way between heaven and 
earth” had been forsaken by the divine 
emperor. His Japanese Infallibility had 
made a mistake. 

Besides the decorative emblems, ev- 
ery good Japanese begins the new year 
with a new shrine of pure wood for the 
abode of his household gods —the Jap- 
anese Lares and Penates—seen in ev- 
ery habitation. Fat and jolly these gods 
are, especially those of wealth and of 
long life, if we may judge by their pict- 
ures. The family shrine is usually pla- 
ced over the inner door. Offerings of 
rice and wine are made daily, and lights 
are lit at night to burn until morning, 
and in many houses the sacred flame 
never goes out. Besides the new mya, 
the good Japanese buys a case for the 
sacred charm which the priest of his 
temple will give him for a fee. He nails 
it upon the outside of his house to keep 
away disease and misfortune. We saw 
many old couples with their new shrines 
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among their purchases. Some, bent 
with age, seemed jolly for the nonce, 
their wrinkles less hard, as they hobbled 
along like old Chronos, with their new 
miya, and their big fish, and rice dough 
for cracknels; which are the Japanese 
equivalents for turkey and mince-pies. 
Men stood on the street corners who 
would take a cylinder of bamboo, and, 
with a few dexterous cuts, scrapes, and 
ties, would hand you a good though flat 
representation of a nosegay, in curled 
bamboo flowers. At one place, an art- 
ist in dough took rice paste, and, with 
fingers, blow-pipe, and a few daubs of 
paint, evolved from this novel protoplasm 
a cock, a dahlia, a pumpkin, a monkey, 
a “hairy foreigner” (Mr. Huxley), a 
daimio, a wagon, or a trumpet; all of 
fair size and wonderfully accurate like- 
ness to their originals. At another cor- 
ner, a man made sponge-cake with sug- 
ar paste inside, on a griddle, having him- 
self, his batter, griddle, furnace, and fuel, 
piled-up cakes, etc., all on a platform 
two feet square. As for the eating- 
stands, displaying innumerable messes 
of every color and flavor in all hues of 
gravy, and sandwiches of lumps of rice 
covered with raw fish, they were count- 
less. At many stands morsels of beef— 
the abomination of the passing priest— 
skewered on bamboo, were boiled in a 
stew, the water or juice of which was 
changed only once a week. The price 
of a stick of these meat-balls, with priv- 
ilege of dipping twice in the juice, was 
I 1-5 cent. At another place, that for- 
eign curiosity, bread, was toasted on 
the street, and sold in slices at a half- 
cent each. Regular eating and “good 
square meals” are unknown to many of 
the street-coolies, and the number of 
their meals per day averages twelve or 
fifteen, being homeopathic in quantity, 
except rice, which is eaten by the pint. 
A perfectly regular life, with meals by 
the clock, would be misery to the street 
coolie. I once had a most devoted serv- 
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ant who had belonged to this class. His 
conduct was most exemplary for six 
months. He even cut off his top-knot, 
and put on foreign clothes. Suddenly 
he wished to leave; the regularity and 
respectability were too much for him, 
and he shortly after appeared on the 
street dressed as slovenly, and was as 
frequent and nomadic with his meals, as 
of yore. 

The various venders of infallible spe- 
cifics, and the whole tribe of petty wan- 
dering street-merchants, knew this to 
be their opportunity, and plied their el- 
oquence and skill to the detriment of 
many a greenhorn’s purse. The rope- 
walkers, the tumblers, the man whose 
children played theatricals, the fortune- 
teller with his bundle of bamboo splints, 
the man who swallowed a sword and ran 
long steel prongs into his nose, the adept 
at palmistry, the sellers of rat-poison 
and infallible cement, silver-plating pow- 
der, etc., were in their best spirits. The 
oculists, barbers, dentists, quacks, and 
all the indoor professionals, were radi- 
ant with work and orders. Everybody 
seemed to be going home with a pack- 
age in his hand. As for the country- 
men, they were in full force to see the 
sights. I can always tell the Japanese 
inaka when he comes to town. He 
stares at the foreigner as if his eyes had 
at last deceived him utterly. Why the 
foreigner should be a foreigner, and have 
ugly blue eyes, and brown hair like a 
dog, and wear hair on his face, seems to 
be explainable only on the theory that 
all foreigners are either descendants of 
dogs, or are the rejected models which 
the gods threw away before they wrought 
their perfect work on the incomparable 
children of Japan. 

Before the new shrine for the house- 
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hold gods is set up, the devils in the 
house must be driven out. All the mem- 
bers of the household, from Jaterfa- 
milias to the baby, arm themselves with 
rounds of parched beans, and then “go 
for” the devils in every room of the 
house; flinging the beans with a terri- 
ble racket into every crack and corner, 
and then directing their volleys toward 
thedoor. This mimic cannonade is con- 
tinued until the house is cleared of the 
fiends. A sprig of holly is then stuck 
in either side of the door to prevent 
their entering again. Offerings of rice, 
fish, etc., are afterward made to the va- 
rious household deities—the god of the 
kitchen and of the fire-place, the god of 
longevity, and the god of wealth. Then 
in the sokonoma—the raised recess, or 
part of the room always assigned to cer- 
emonial purposes—are placed great 
round batches of rice dough laid on 
white paper, which look as if some 
American housekeeper had just finish- 
ed kneading her sponge. Oranges and 
ferns are laid on top, and these are 
flanked by offerings of beans, roots, and 
other articles of Japanese diet, placed on 
white paper, on ceremonial stands. The 
master of the house presents his serv- 
ants with new suits of clothes and with 
pocket- money, and gives them holiday 
for one or more days. The visiting- 
cards for the morrow are all written and 
ready, and those for distant friends and 
relatives have been already sent. 

All then is ready in the household 
for the festal joy of the great day. The 
old lie down for rest, with memories of 
the past, and the young seek sleep as a 
bridge of dreams, to cross the slow 
hours that flow between the now and 
the happy golden morrow of a New 
Year’s Day in Japan. 
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A DREAM OF DOUBT. 


I. 


I stood upon a mountain side, 
Beneath a pine—lI could not rest— 
And saw the distant dim divide, 
With silvery morning at its crest. 


How like, I thought, a fruit it is: 
Day ripening from the mold of night — 
The black and shapeless mold —to this 
Most perfect bloom of purest light. 


And while I thought, of radiant gold 
I saw the graven apple flung 

By envious hands, and idly rolled 
The crimson -visaged gods among. 


All this in clouds that wandering shaped 
The thought for me—as echo words. 

I saw the smoke that Ilium draped, 
And Paris with his scattered herds. 


And as I dreamed, an o#-r stole— 
The spicy breath of rea.vood boughs — 
Upon my weak and troubled soui, 
Within its narrow, earthly house. 


Il. 


And wondering I beheld in fantasy, 
Beyond the yellow shoulders of the land, 

Beyond the azure curving of the sea, 
Beyond the drifting reaches of gray sand, 


A dusty caravan, that winding lagged 
Across a barren saddle of the hills 

Down to a dark and empty vale that sagged 
To dreaming Bethlehem and its shady rills. 


And one lone fig made hands against the sky— 
The sky of morning—and the moving air 

Blew westward long gray beards, and far on high 
There beamed a star most wonderfully fair. 


Then voices from the earth said: ‘‘Lo! ‘tis dawn.” 
And angels in the heavens sung: ‘‘’Tis day.’ 
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While far below peace -bringing Christ was born, 
And naked in a manger sleeping lay. 


Ill. 


But when the night broke in the east with fire, 
That melted all the dust of stars to gold 
Poured pure and free, alive the hills became 
With blazoned tents and the dread stir of war. 
And then, illimitable armies met and crashed 
With flashing steel that jagged the shining mail ; 
Till red, with blackening edges, ran the brooks 
Down to the turbid lake of Galilee. 

In horror, shutting out my sight, I said: 

**O God! why should the hallowed day reveal 
The thing we thought was hid?” But then it seemed 
That once again I heard the apple rolled 
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With hideous clangor through the halls of heaven, 
And tittering laughter behind doors, which mocked 
This last most strange discomfiture of gods. 
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“ E MORTUIS”—it is an old 
proverb, and one which runs 
very glibly from our lips, but I do not 
think we often observe its spirit. We 
plume ourselves—as we think over a hun- 
dred imaginary wrongs and short-com- 
ings of the deceased—on our charity, 
which makes its sole comment in this 
nicely turned sentence. Yet in the very 
words themselves is there not a patron- 
izing pity more derogatory than open 
censure—a would-be partiality in the 
suppression of faults, which has for the 
memory of the departed much that is 
not kindness? I think so; and, there- 
fore, in sketching Tom O’Donnell’s ca- 
reer, I will speak, so far as I know it, 
the exact truth with regard to acts and 
motives— “nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice ;” for in that way 
alone can I do his memory impartial jus- 
tice, which I take to be the true spirit 
of the kind old aphorism, “ De mortuis 
nil nist bonum.” 
Tom O’Donnell’s career, did I say? 


The poor fellow never lived to complete 
its third decade, so the word may be 
something of a misnomer. However, 
let it stand. And now, at the outset, I 
have to acknowledge a fact which may 
impeach in some degree my credibili- 
ty as a biographer. I never personally 
knew the man the troubled story of whose 
life I am about to write. I never knew 
the particulars of that story until after I 
had looked upon his tombstone. An in- 
efficient biographer, perhaps, kind read- 
er; but the only one poor Tom is likely 
to have; so to my task, without further 
preface. 

It was six years ago, in the fall of 1868, 
that I started out from the city for a pur- 
poseless saunter, and accident or Prov- 
idence, call it which you will, turned my 
steps unconsciously to Lone Mountain ; 
and, almost before I knew it, I was wan- 
dering among the graves, and reading 
the head-stones that marked the last 
resting - places of many of our foremost 
pioneers. I paused before one stone, 
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less pretentious than many around it, 
but yielding to none in the floral em- 
blems of loving care that decorated the 
lowly mound at its foot. My attention 
was attracted to it by catching the words 
engraved, “A native of the County Mayo, 
Ireland.” “My own county,” I inward- 
ly exclaimed; and, looking again, I read: 

*«Sacred to the Memory of 

Tuomas F. O’DonneLt, 
A native of the County Mayo, Ireland, 
who died at San Francisco, 
July 24th, 1868. 
*Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.’” 

“Only this, and nothing more.” It 
was enough, however, to set me think- 
ing. I knew who he was, well enough. 
That is, I had known his father while in 
Ireland, and had heard Tom’s name 
mentioned, but at rare intervals, and in 
the tone of a subject which was tabooed 
from the family circle. To any inquiries 
which I made (I was but a boy at the 
time) as to his then whereabouts or oc- 
cupation, I never received any satisfac- 
tory answer. Once his father impatient- 
ly told me that he had been wild, extrav- 
agant, good-for-nothing, and had left 
home forever. The mystery was solved 
now, at least in part, but I felt a deeper 
curiosity than ever to read the remain- 
der. That line—such a strange line for 
an epitaph—“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn,” en- 
gaged my attention. Did it refer to his 
father or himself? Then whose hands 
testified their love for the memory of the 
exiled outcast from his paternal roof by 
the humble tribute of flowers (frequently 
renewed) which were strewed upon his 
grave? I could not tell, and specula- 
tions which in days gone by I had often 
indulged in on this subject were once 
more rife in my mind. Old Mr. O’Don- 
nell was not, I should have fancied, the 
man to look with too severe an eye on 
any merely youthful peccadillo of his 
son, and this fact, coupled with his intense 
pride—a pride exaggerated beyond even 
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the limits usually allowed to the old Irish 
gentry—had made me fancy that either 
a dishonorable transaction of some kind 
or a mésalliance was the cause of the 
old gentleman’s continued displeasure. 
Buried in thought, and with a feeling of 
grief which the circumstances scarcely 
warranted, I bowed my head on the 
wooden railing of the grave and medi- 
tated on the remote and recent past of 
him who had been lying there for scarce- 
ly two short months. 

A step that I hardly noticed, a voice 
(as it gave vent to a half-suppressed ex- 
clamation of astonishment) that made 
me raise my head, broke in upon my 
musings. A woman, dressed in heavy 
black, was standing a few paces off. 
She had a basket of flowers in her 
hand; and I thought as I saw tnem, 
“Hence, then, are the floral decora- 
tions,” but I did not speak. 

She was very pretty—beautiful, I may 
say—though she looked care-worn. Her 
eyes were large and dark, and, looking 
out from the paleness of her face, had 
something almost unearthly in their 
brightness. They were fixed on me, 
as I raised my head, with a half-puzzled, 
half-searching expression, and I rose 
and stood aside from the grave, for I 
recognized in her, be she who she might, 
one who possessed a prior right to its 
sad solitude. 

She withdrew her eyes as I passed 
her in the narrow path among the tombs; 
and when I looked back as I neared the 
cemetery gate she was still visible kneel- 
ing beside the lowly grave of Tom O’- 
Donnell, and arranging on it the sweet 
tokens of her love and care. 

I thought of her as I walked home; I 
thought of her all that evening, and sat 
up later than usual that night with her 
still in my thoughts—her, and him that 
lay in the lonely grave, whose life’s mis- 
fortune had been my boyhood’s mystery. 
Was she connected with this secret that 
had ostracized ‘Tom O’Donnell from a 
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home where he was the pride of all who 
knew him? Connected with it !—might 
she not be the cause? The proud old 
father—the impulsive, passionate boy— 
the singular beauty of this woman, even 
in her evident weakness and sorrow, and 
the care she lavished upon the grave— 
all these might be accepted as proofs 
that my first assumption was correct — 
Tom O’Donnell was the victim of a mé- 
salliance. 

The duties of a physician in a popu- 
lous and increasing city do not afford 
much leisure for meditation, and I soon 
forgot to speculate on my boyish mys- 
tery. Forgot, too, the sorrowing wom- 
an and the solitary grave, and thought 
only how to prevent the many vacant 
spots that lay around it from being ten- 
anted by my patients. Perhaps I was 
reasonably successful, for my services 
began to be sought after, and I had but 
little time left on my hands. Of course, 
some of my patients died; there is no 
physician but loses a few in the course 
of a year’s practice! It was more than 
a year after the scene in the grave-yard 
that the next incident connected with the 
mystery of Tom O’Donnell came under 
my notice. 

I had just come home, thoroughly tired 
out after a hard day’s work, and render- 
ed superlatively wretched by the driving 
rain (it was December) which had con- 
trived to find an entrance at various cor- 
ners of my apparel, spite of all the pre- 
cautions of umbrella and india- rubber. 
“Never mind, it all goes in with the 
day’s work,” was my comforting reflec- 
tion as I settled myself before the blaz- 
ing fire, when “tinkle-tinkle-iinkle” came 
a summons from the outer world. 

“O, my prophetic soul!” I murmur- 
ed, as my disinterested housekeeper 
calmly entered and informed me that a 
sick lady had sent for me. 

“Where does she live?” I inquired, 
with an inward shudder, as a gust of wind 
rattled the rain against the windows. 
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“On Blank Street,” was the reply— 
a reply that fairly froze the blood in my 
veins, for Blank Street was a dozen 
blocks off, and there were no probabili- 
ties of any easy means of conveyance 
within reach. However, “ Needs must” 
(I need not finish the proverb)—and I 
proceeded to incase my outer man with 
such garments as are popularly suppos- 
ed to be most efficacious in keeping out 
rain and cold. 

“Who is the messenger?” I inquir- 
ed. 

“A small boy, sir,” replied my house- 
keeper, “and wet enough he seems.” 

By this time I was ready, and ran 
down-stairs. 

“A small boy, indeed!” I muttered, 
as the little fellow came out of the warm 
room, where the kindly old matron had 
ensconced him, and joined me at the 
door. He scarcely looked to me to be 
six years old, and was so light and deli- 
cate that the violent gust of wind and 
rain that whirled past as I opened the 
door fairly turned him round on the 
pavement. He was a plucky little fel- 
low, though, for he bent his head reso- 
lutely to the blast the moment he recov- 
ered himself, and strode on step for step 
by my side. 

“What is your name, my little fel- 
low?” I asked, when a momentary lull 
in the wind admitted of conversation, for 
be it remembered our respective altitudes 
were so different that our voices had a 
good distance to travel. 

“Tommy O’Donnell, sir,” replied the 
boy, butting away resolutely through the 
blinding rain. 

I was for a moment struck dumb with 
amazement. Could I have accidentally 
come across a son of Tom O’Donnell? 
But no. On second thoughts it was any- 
thing but likely, and the name in itself 
was too common to prove anything. 

“And who sent you out in all the 
rain to-night, Tommy?” 

“Mamma sent me. There was no one 
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else, and she is very sick. O, sir, will 
mamma die?” 

“Not she, my little man,” I replied, 
in as cheery a tone as I could answer, 
for I was quite taken with the affection- 
ate child’s pluck and simplicity. “Now 
tell me how old you are.” 

“Seven years old, sir; but this is the 
house. O, sir, please—please cure poor 
mamma!” 

In a mean, ill-furnished room at the 
top of the house lay the dying woman. 
Dying —for she was in the last stage of 
consumption, and the cough that racked 
her every moment showed what ravages 
the insidious disease had made. She 
was far past those earlier stages of the 
malady which simulate a false health, 
and lend a romance to death by the fatal 
beauty in which they hide its first ap- 
proaches. 

The poor woman gave a feeble start 
as I drew near the bed; then she shad- 
ed her eyes from the flickering of the 
candle, and gazed at me. It was evident 
that she recognized but could not for 
the moment “place” me. Suddenly a 
light came into her eyes. ‘Ah, you are 
the gentleman I saw praying by poor 
Tom’s grave in Lone Mountain Ceme- 
tery! Did you know him, sir? Did 
you know my husband?” 

“Gently, my dear madam, gently,” I 
said, in my most soothing professional 
tone; for in truth I wanted time to col- 
lect myself, being inexpressibly shocked 
to see poor O’Donnell’s wife (I was now 
for the first time officially informed that 
he had one) in such a condition, and to 
encounter such a sad elucidation of my 
pet mystery. 

“] will listen to you, sir, and be qui- 
et, when you answer my question. Did 
you know my husband, Tom O’Don- 
nell?” 

“No, madam,” I replied, “I did not.” 

“Then, why ——” she burst forth, and 
then suddenly checked herself. Per- 
haps she remembered her promise to 
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“listen and be quiet” when I had an- 
swered her question; perhaps the cough 
that racked the depths of her chest was 
her only and sufficient monitor to si- 
lence. 

I did all I could for the poor woman, 
but that was little enough. She was 
past all human assistance. I promised 
to send up something to ease the cough, 
and a few other things, positively neces- 
saries to a person in her condition, but 
of which the room was destitute. Then 
I was about to take my leave, but she 
detained me. 

“If you did not know Tom, why did 
you kneel beside his grave? I saw you 
there fifteen months ago, and I have 
wished to ask you ever since.” 

“It is a long story, Mrs. O’Donnell, 
and one I will tell you some day when 
you are stronger.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 
“You know, Doctor, as well or better 
than I do, that I can never recover. I 
must hear that now. It is a dying wom- 
an’s whim.” 

So I told her all, amounting, indeed, 
to very little. My boyish curiosity, the 
stern interdiction of Tom’s name in his 
father’s home, my inquiries and bewil- 
derment, and finally my discovery in the 
grave-yard. She heard me through very 
quietly, but her first remark was so ir- 
relevant as to startle me: 

“Do you find me much changed since 
you saw me in the burying-ground?”’ 

“Yes, madam,” I replied, flurried out 
of my self-possession, “so changed that, 
as you may have seen, I did not know 
you.” 

The ghost of a smile was on her lips 
as she answered me: “Well, changed 
as I am now from what I was then, even 
so changed was I then from what I was 
when Tom first knew me. Doctor, I 
can solve the mystery, or rather the 
dead can solve it. You see that book? 
It was poor Tom’s only solaee when he 
smarted many a bitter hour under a cru- 
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eler wrong than ever drove man to crime. 
Tom only suffered in silence and died. 
I suffer, but not in silence, and shall die, 
and my boy —God only knows his fate. 
O, it is true, ‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.’ ” 

I took the book, and prepared to go. 
She stopped me again. 

“TI believe that after you have read 
what is written there your own heart will 
suggest the course to you, but I would 
like to have your promise. Will you 
write home and tell Azs father that he is 
dead, and that his grandson, my son, is 
anorphan? There is no use in my writ- 
ing, for he will never break the seal of 
one of my letters, nor would he of Tom’s. 
Will you promise me this?” 

I readily gave the required pledge, 
and called upon an old crone from one 
of the rooms below to sit with the sick 
woman. On reaching the door I was 
joined by my quondam guide, Tommy, 
who volunteered to accompany me and 
carry back the things “I had promised 
for mamma.” The rain had now clear- 
ed off, so I raised no objection. My 
thoughts were full of the scene I had 
just quitted, and I was consumed with 
anxiety to learn the real revelation, from 
Tom’s own lips, as it were, of the mys- 
tery that had baffled me so long. But 
one question and answer passed between 
my companion and myself: 

“Do you remember your papa, Tom- 
my?” 

“O, yes; I remember him very well. 
But he was not so happy as mamma 
used to be then. He never seemed 
happy, but mamma was always happy 
until he died.” 

“A well-told love-tale,” I reflected, 
“and tagged with an apt moral. The 
man is carried away by impulse to do a 
rash act, which he lives to repent of with 
all bitterness of spirit, but the woman 
takes trustfully the portion as she finds 
it, and can live, and live cheerfully, on 
the memory of his love.” 
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I sent Tommy back with the medicine 
I had promised, and a few other little 
articles which I fancied might prove ac- 
ceptable in the destitution which reign- 
ed in the poor woman’s dwelling. And 
as I sat down and opened the manuscript 
volume that was to prove the reality of 
Tom’s sufferings, I could not help mut- 
tering a curse on the old man, wallow- 
ing in wealth at home, whose extreme 
pride had rendered such a state of affairs 
possible, and whose perverse obstinacy 
had prolonged the ordeal until human 
assistance was of no further avail. 

Poor Tom! He undoubtedly had suf- 
fered much, yet the greater part of his 
book was filled with complaints that 
might have been evoked by far more 
childish grievances. He took his sor- 
rows in a querulous spirit, and made the 
mostofthem. You could scarcely blame 
him, but you respected him less. His 
story, as I gathered it from the manu- 
script, may be shortly told. 

Tom O’Donnell was the second son 
of a wealthy Irish gentleman, and was 
brought up in all the extravagant and 
wild tastes which the Irish gentry espe- 
cially affect. It is not surprising, then, 
that he grew up into a headstrong youth, 
impatient of control, spendthrift, and, as 
always was his nature, impulsive and 
passionate. His father rather liked this. 
He called it high spirits, and vowed that 
the blood of all the O’Donnells coursed 
worthily through the veins of his second 
son. Tom was well inclined to believe 
any good he heard of himself, so the two 
got on remarkably well together, and 
when at eighteen he was provided with 
a commission in a crack regiment, it 
would be hard to say if father or son 
were the prouder. Tom joined his reg- 
iment, and had a few months of pleasant 
life enough in gay garrison towns. Then 
he received a short leave of absence and 
returned home, more perfect than ever 
in his own eyes, and apparently in those 
of his father also. 
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But the little cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, that was destined to grow 
until it obscured all this sunshine, was 
already in the horizon, and, like most 
clouds, it had its origin from the sea. 
Mr. O’Donnell’s place is situated about 
twenty miles north of Newport. The 
neighborhood offers little attraction in 
the way of society, and it was scarcely 
to be expected that the dashing young 
cavalryman, fresh from the gayety of a 
garrison town, should content himself 
amid the rustic amusements of a coun- 
try place, however splendid. At any 
rate, his father did not expect he would, 
and proposed endless schemes of recre- 
ation for the consideration of his favor- 
ite son. All were steadily declined by 
Tom, who seemed suddenly to have de- 
veloped an extraordinary love for field- 
sports, and would spend days together 
on Achill Island, grouse-shooting, as he 
informed his father, though the bags that 
accompanied him on his return would 
have made the veriest tyro in hunter’s 
craft blush for their emptiness. How- 
ever, he seemed happy enough, and that 
was the principal thing. 

It was at this epoch that the manu- 
script first introduced the name of Bessie 
Cotter. She was the daughter of an 
Achill fisherman, and of a beauty rarely 
met with even among the western Irish. 
Tall, dark, and splendidly handsome, 
her description fulfilled the ideal I had 
formed of what Mrs. O’Donnell might 
have been before “sickness, and sorrow, 
and childbirth pain” had crushed the 
frail flower of beauty from her life for- 
ever. Tom met her in the island on 
one of his earlier excursions. He was 
struck with her and admired her. He 
saw her again and again, and soon 
learned to love, or fancy he loved, her. 
For the girl herself, she was flattered 
and dazzled by the attentions of one so 
much her superior in station. She, poor 
child, in her innocence of the world, 
never dreamed that the words of love 
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breathed in her ear by the handsome 
young officer could have any tendency 
but one; and he, to do him justice, never 
held from the first day any but honor- 
able intentions. 

So the time slipped by, and the lovers 
inhabited an Arcadia of their own con- 
struction, and wandered hand in hand 
over the breezy heights of Slieve More, 
or along the giant cliffs where their 
voices were lost in the ceaseless roar of 
the Atlantic. The old, old story was 
fairly begun, and was gliding placidly 
enough through the opening chapters. 
From Tom’s journal I should judge that 
this was the happiest period of his life. 
But a break soon came. He had to re- 
turn to join his regiment; she, to the 
humdrum daily routine of a fisherman’s 
daughter. The parting was sharply felt, 
but Tom swore constancy, preached pa- 
tience, and promised to return as soon 
as possible, and make her his own. 
Then they would never part again. 

But when, after a few months’ absence, 
Tom, by making strenuous exertions, 
had obtained leave again—this time a 
very short one —he began to realize the 
magnitude of the task he had undertak- 
en. He was no stranger to his father’s 
disposition ; he knew every turn of his 
pride, none the less perfectly that he 
often met with its reflex in his own heart. 
He knew the old man would rather see 
him in his coffin than mated to a low- 
born bride; and as we dread the un- 
known, so he was loth to provoke a 
wrath he had never felt. But Tom was 
a brave lad. He only postponed the 
announcement a day, while he went to 
Achill to nerve himself by the sight of 
her for whom he was to undergo the 
ordeal. The important interview took 
place in Mr. O’Donnell’s study, and the 
manuscript candidly owns to the sinking 
of heart experienced by the writer as he 
made the dreaded plunge. 

“I want to know, sir, if you can in- 
crease my allowance?” 
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This was leading up to the subject 
delicately, as Tom flattered himself. Cer- 
tainly, his father was in no wise surpris- 
ed at a pecuniary application from that 
quarter. 

“Why, my boy, I don’t see that you 
want it. Your allowance is pretty lib- 
eral. Still, if you find it insufficient, I 
have no objection to increase it a little.” 

“Quite sufficient for myself, sir; but 
what is enough for one is only half 
enough for two. I am thinking of get- 
ting married.” 

There was an ominous tightening of 
the old gentleman’s brows, and his lips 
were pressed close together, as he said: 

“Indeed! Is not this rather sudden? 
You might, perhaps, have consulted me 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings. 
However, having taken me into your 
confidence so far, it will not be indis- 
creet to tell the lady’s name.” 

Tom colored violently. The manu- 
script, though explicit, is not, I feel con- 
vinced, candid at this passage. I am 
sure he then and there wished himself 
well out of the business, though he does 
not own it. 

“Tam not sure that my intended wife’s 
name would convey any information to 
your ear,” he replied, endeavoring to 
emulate the cold, cutting tones in which 
his father had spoken; “still, I have 
no objection to tell you. She is a Miss 
Cotter — Bessie Cotter.” 

“And who may AZiss Bessie Cotter 
be?”—these words with a bitter em- 
phasis. 

“Father, before we say more, do not 
let us quarrel. We have never had an 
angry word hitherto, and I trust we may 
not have one now. For good or ill my 
word is pledged to this lady, my inclina- 
tions so direct me; in a word, she will 
be my wife in spite of all the world. 
And now—Bessie Cotter is the daughter 
of Michael Cotter, an honest Achill fish- 
erman.” 

The old man’s face, which had _ re- 
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laxed a little at his son’s first words, 
hardened like steel as he proceeded; 
but at the last sentence, which disclosed 
the young woman’s utterly plebeian ori- 
gin, he sprung to his feet with a hoarse 
cry: 

“By heavens, hear me! If you dis- 
grace my name by such a marriage you 
shall not share it with me. I disown 
you, I disinherit you. You may go to 
any land you like, but my curse shall 
follow you. And as for the woman you 
are to marry, the vile——” 

“Silence, sir! Though you be my 
father, you shall not vilify her in my 
presence.” 

Here the old man’s mood changed. 

“Tom, my boy,” he said, “tell me you 
were joking. Tell me you will not do 
this dreadful thing.” His voice was al- 
most piteous in its tones. 

“Father,” replied the young man, 
much moved by this unexpected show of 
feeling, “I do not wish to deceive you. 
You have proof I would not deceive you, 
since I told you all to your face, when I 
might have married in private, and kept 
it long, perhaps forever, from your knowl- 
edge. I almost regret I did not take 
that course now, for you are harder to 
reason with than I expected. But, still, 
I will not deceive you. I will marry 
Bessie Cotter, as I have pledged myself 
to do, and I implore your consent, or at 
least forgiveness.” 

“Leave this room, sir, instantly, and 
this house within an hour, and never 
darken its doors again as long as I am 
master here!” 

And thus was Tom O’Donnell driven 
out into the wide world, and his name 
was never mentioned in that household 
again, save at rare intervals when my 
juvenile curiosity brought it on the tapis; 
for my parents had not been resident in 
the county at the time of this disagree- 
ment between father and son, and I now, 
for the first time, learned its cause and 
the particulars. 
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It is scarcely necessary to prolong the 
story now. Tom went to Achill and 
married Bessie Cotter, and then he 
went to London and endeavored to sup- 
port himself by his pen. But it would 
not do. He found, with all their econ- 
omy, they were eating up the little cap- 
ital acquired from the saiz of his com- 
mission, and when that was gone, what 
remained? So, like many another un- 
fortunate in their position, they drifted 
away to America, with a vague idea of 
bettering their condition somehow. This 
portion of the manuscript was very sad 
to read. A boy was born to them, but 
the unhappy father knew not whether to 
rejoice or mourn at the gift fate had sent 
him. ‘Poor child,’ he writes, “at least 
Ais father will never disinherit him.” 
But the birth and incidental expenses 
consumed the last of their capital, and 
they drifted on with the tide into Cali- 
fornia, well-nigh penniless. Here Tom, 
the dashing dragoon, the pride of many 
an English ball-room, the delicately 
reared young aristocrat, went to work 
in the mines. 

It is at this point that the manuscript 
contains the only upbraiding of Bessie, 
and to me her fault seems very venial. 
She had written to Mr. O’ Donnell, stat- 
ing their circumstances and imploring 
his assistance, but the letter had been 
returned to her with the seal unbroken. 
Tom had foreseen some such action on 
her part, and, preferring in his uncon- 
querable pride to starve rather than ask 
help of and humble himself to his fath- 
er, he had exacted a promise from Bes- 
sie that she would hold no communica- 
tion with Ireland without his sanction. 
But in her, poor girl, pride and promise 
were alike subservient to the immediate 
necessities of a sick husband and a 
starving child. So she wrote to his 
father, only to receive in reply that most 
chilling of all assurances, dumbly but 
eloquently spoken by the intact seal, 
that her heart- wrung appeal had never 
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met the eye it was intended for, nor any 
other save her own. 


The manuscript goes on through many 
weary pages, filled with complaints, yet 
breathing more eloquently of silent mis- 
ery. I am happy to believe that such 
cases have been rare in our city, and 
that the aggravation of poor O’ Donnell’s 
case arose from his peculiar disposition. 
For work, though physically not well 
fitted, he was not too proud, but when 
sickness overtook him he spurned even 
the most delicatély offered charity. 

As I read on, I could almost feel from 
the altering tone that the end was draw- 
ing near, and the last few entries were 
perceptibly shadowed by approaching 
death—seeming to me like a message 
from the grave. He was evidently soft- 
ened by the dark hour that was so near 
him, and the pages contained many self- 
reproaches. “Let Tommy go to my 
father, if possible,” he wrote in the last 
entry of all; “he will love him for my 
sake, and will forgive me when I am 
dead. But Bessie, poor Bessie! what 
must become of her?” I sighed as I 
answered the question of the dead to 
my own mind, and thought, as I put the 
book aside, that real life had rarely af- 
forded so strangely sad a romance. 

I attended Bessie for a week longer 
(since reading the manuscript she had 
become individualized in my mind as 
Bessie, and I thought of her by no other 
name), and then I closed her eyes, and 
took the weeping boy to my own home. 
Another name was inscribed below that 
of poor Tom on the head-stone, and an- 
other victim of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” slept by his side. The flowers on 
the grave are forgotten now; indeed, they 
had been neglected during poor Bessie’s 
illness. But the head-stone which had 
first attracted my attention still stood 
there with its singular legend, a never- 
failing wonder to grave- yard loiterers. 

But how to communicate the tidings 
to the childless old man who had caus- 
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ed all this misery (for his eldest son had 
died some months before). I was not 
so sanguine of his probable repentance 
as to believe he would welcome his 
grandson with open arms—the son of 
that Bessie Cotter whose fatal beauty 
had wakened the first and last difference 
between father and son. I did not like 
to write a long explanatory letter, for I 
did not wish to put myself more promi- 
nently forward in the painful business 
than was absolutely necessary to fulfill 
my promise to the dying woman ; and in 
truth my feelings toward the old man 
were not the kindest. At length, having 
no wish to spare his feelings, I thought 
the simplest way to communicate his 
son’s and daughter-in-law’s death would 
be to have the tombstone photographed. 
On this idea I acted, and dispatched a 
copy to Mr. O’Donnell, merely pencil- 
ing in the corner: “For particulars, ap- 
ply to Dr. G——, San Francisco.” 

His letter came by the earliest possi- 
ble mail. It was brief, but to me conveyed 
a world of meaning. I could detect the 
crushed pride striving to hide itself in 
every line. I could recognize the bitter 
repentance for an irrevocable past sur- 
ging up to the surface here and there, 
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spite of the strong will that struggled to 
keep it down. The note in itself was 
simple. It merely thanked me, and in- 
quired into the particulars of “my poor 
boy’s death;” asking also if he had left 
issue. 

My heart smote me as I read the 
broken -spirited words of the old man, 
stricken by his own pride, and I wished 
that I had communicated the news more 
kindly. However, all this was done now, 
and all I had in my power was to write 
him a long explanatory letter, softening 
down the details of his son’s death as 
much as possible, and consoling him by 
the mention of his grandson Tommy, 
who, I took it upon myself to state, was 
as like his father as could be; an asser- 
tion which, as I had never seen Tom 
O’Donnell, senior, the reader will admit 
to have been a pretty bold one. How- 
ever, I drew my data from the fact that 
the boy was not like his mother, and 
eventually it proved that I had guessed 
“indifferent well.” 

Tommy O’Donnell is at home with 
his grandfather now, and, when I pay a 
long- promised visit to Ireland, I have 
received a cordial invitation to make 
the mansion of O’Donnell my home. 
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OR, THE MARTYRS OF ZAANDAM. 


HAT I am going to write is his- 

tory. It is given without color- 
ing and sensational drapery. It is the 
faithful record of a time when religious 
controversies too often became bloody. 
Those times have passed. Whatever 
may be our religious belief, we look up- 
on those days as barbarous. Such they 
were, perhaps. Yet, there was a zeal 
then existing which now seems dead. 
Truth now seems to be of no particular 
importance; Mammon has become the 


ruler. In appearance, this one of the 
powers of evil has got the supremacy. 
He has linked Christian, Jew, and Gen- 
tile in harmonious union. “ Love one 
another” has, indeed, become the rule; 
but not for the sake of Christ. No, for 
the sake of Mammon. 


It was in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The discovery of the 
New World had given a new stir to com- 
mercial enterprise. In Venice, in Gen- 
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oa, ships were building to bring Europe- 
an products to Mexico and Peru, in ex- 
change for the rich silver and gold which 
came as an avalanche over Europe, just 
emerging from the iron middle ages and 
preparing for the effeminate age of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. 

Yes, the south of Europe was astir for 
gold and silver; but in the north, too, 
there was a spot full of enterprise and 
life. Though not indifferent to gold and 
silver, they looked out for more solid 
sources of wealth. In the east they had 
already set foot on the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in Batavia, the centre of 
Java, not to mention Ceylon and the 
coast of Coromandel; in the west they 
had already planted their standard in 
Rio de Janeiro, Surinam, and New Am- 
sterdam. 

That spot was Holland, the essential- 
ly commercial province of the Nether- 
lands. And in Holland, not far from 
the metropolis, Amsterdam, a little to 
the north, was Zaandam, where thou- 
sands of hands were building ships, and 
thousands of men were ever ready to 
seek any quarter of the globe. It was 
here that, two centuries later, Peter the 
Great of Russia came to don the ship- 
carpenter’s dress, and to learn—he, the 
autocrat of millions of subjects—the art 
of building ships. Not to London nor 
to Venice he went for this, but to Zaan- 
dam, the centre of Dutch activity. There 
he worked, and hammered, and received 
the ambassadors of France and England. 

The river Zaan runs in a southerly di- 
rection into the Cy, a basin of the Zuy- 
der Zee. Thére on the western shore 
was Westzaan; on the eastern shore, 
Oostzaan, two townships equally active 
in the construction of war and merchant 
vessels. Already in the fourteenth cent- 
ury the dam was constructed to unite 
the two towns, which, under Napoleon 
I., received the rights of a city. 

Long before Luther made his pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and began his warfare 
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against indulgences, those northern re- 
gions of the Netherlands heard the voice 
of reform. Simonis Mennon had al- 
ready come from Frisia, and become 
the leader of those reformers who, under 
the name of Mennonites, live as a sect 
to this day, and are numerous in Penn- 
sylvania. Yea, not many weeks ago, 
600 of their followers came from far - off 
Russia, and landed in New York City, 
seeking under the American flag protec- 
tion and prosperity. 

Mennon’s preaching stirred the minds 
of the thrifty Netherlanders, and soon 
the whole peninsula of northern Holland 
was inablaze. But if the converts were 
many, so were the believers in papal su- 
premacy, and hard and bitter was the 
conflict for many, many years. 


It was in the spring of 1527. The 
trees were getting green, the wheat- 
fields began to sprout, the wharves were 
crowded —all gave sign of life and joy. 
Crowds followed crowds to the market- 
place of Zaandam: some shouting, some 
laughing; some, but a few, silent and 
gloomy. In the centre of the place 
could be seen a high stake, surrounded 
by a layer of fagots, about three feet 
high. Near it was a heap of fagots. 
The crowd was soon removed to a dis- 
tance round the stake. Sturdy-looking 
halberdiers kept watch, walking up and 
down the empty space. 

“There they come,” said one of the 
spectators — Skipper Rolan Jacobsz— 
holding his boy of ten by the hand. 
“There they come.” 

An elderly man, tall and slender, with 
grayish beard, downcast eyes, and arms 
tied behind him, walked slowly and 
wearily. On his right and left were two 
priests, each carrying a crucifix, which 
now and then they held up before the 
doomed man’s face. In the rear follow- 
ed some friars of a brotherhood, chant- 
ing in mournful voice. When near the 
stake, they stopped. One of the priests, 
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the Pastor Claes, of Westzaan, stood be- 
fore the prisoner, and, holding up the 
crucifix, said in a loud voice: 

“Recant, thou son of Belial! Give 
honor to the Holy Virgin and the Holy 
Church. May be thy miserable life will 
be spared. Recant!” 

Jan Walen, with bended head and 
eyes closed, murmured words which no 
one heard—at least on earth. 

“To the stake!” cried the priest, and 
in a few moments Jan Walen was bound, 
head and feet, to the stake. 

“Once more, recant!” cried the per- 
sistent priest. 

“Lord Jesus, forgive them!” said the 
doomed man. The words were spoken 
slowly, distinctly, but feebly. 

The fire was lit, the fagots piled up, 
and the soul of Jan Walen fled beyond 
the reach of human hatred. 

Thus died the first martyr to the re- 
formed faith in the Netherlands. His 
powerful preaching had roused many 
souls sleeping upon what he held to 
be a couch of superstitious ignorance. 
Thousands were appalled by the cruel 
fate which had overtaken their leader. 
Some returned to the old ways, seeming- 
ly more secure ; some in silence remem- 
bered the teachings of Jan Walen. The 
seed sown was not lost, and seven years 
later one of his disciples, Pieter Coster, 
of Zaandam, roused again the sleeping 
multitude by his eloquence. 

This time the smoldering embers took 
fire with astonishing rapidity; but with 
desperate fury the dominant party with- 
stood the revolt. The leader of it was 
speedily imprisoned. His trial was very 
short, and for the second time, in 1535, 
the stake and fagots were prepared on 
the market-place of Zaandam. 

Not so glad and numerous was the 
spectator crowd this time. The reform 


in Germany had spread more or less in 
all directions, and the sturdy Holland- 
ers of the new faith felt they were not 
But nothing could save Pieter 


alone. 
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Coster, the second martyr of Zaandam. 
With additional torture he was at last 
consumed by the flames. 

Again Jacobsz stood among the ap- 
proving multitude ; again his son was at 
his side, this time no more a boy, but 
a young man of studious appearance, 
wearing a scholar’s gown. 

“Thou seest, Bartel, that’s the end of 
all of them. It won’t do to go against 
the Mother Church. Pastor Claes is 
the right man; I trust thou wilt be like 
him when thou art once ordained.” 

The young man sighed. He remem- 
bered what he saw seven years before. 
At last he said, thoughtfully : 

“Jan Walen asked forgiveness for 
them; this one said notiiing.” 

“Of course not! how could he? He 
was fainting with the torture, and gag- 
ged! How stupid of thee!” 

Bartel did not answer. Perhaps a 
shudder ran over his slender frame. 


Bartel Jacobsz was one of those sensi- 
tive natures which are strongly impress- 
ed, and are apt to dwell long upon the 
impression received. During his boy- 
hood, Jan Walen’s “Lord Jesus, forgive 
them!” had often and often recurred to 
his mind, and the martyr’s parting words 
had taken deeper root than his father or 
even his teacher, Pastor Claes, ever sus- 
pected. All he had been taught about 
the followers of Mennon was that they 
were heretics condemned to hell-fire, 
devils under the appearance of men: 
but the last prayer breathed by one of 
them, while fagots were piled around 
him and the leaping flames singed his 
hair and beard, that prayer was a seed 
sown in good ground—it took root, and 
became a plant too strong for old Ja- 
cobsz, too strong even for Pastor Claes 
to uproot. 

For while the young man studied, 
many were the questions which he asked 
his teacher, questions really to the point, 
but answered sometimes in an evasive 
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manner, sometimes impatiently, some- 
times not at all. However, Bartel re- 
mained faithful to his vocation, and in 
the course of time was ordained to the 
priesthood. The priest of Oostzaan 
having been called to his last account, 
at the recommendation of Pastor Claes 
young Bartel was appointed to the care 
of the Chapel of Mary Magdalene. It 
was built in the thirteenth century, and 
yet stands. It was there that “Heer 
Bart,” for as such he was henceforth 
known, preached many a sermon, of 
which the spirit was more like that of 
Jan Walen than of Pastor Claes. 


Again seven years passed, during 
which the indomitable faith of the Men- 
nonites continued the struggle. Again 
the leader, or one of the leaders, was put 
in prison, and Jan Hoorn was to be the 
third martyr to the new faith. 

It was in 1542. Long and bitter had 
been the persecution, but as the num- 
ber of “heretics” daily increased, the 
priesthood concluded that nothing but 
inexorable severity could crush the evil. 
Jan Hoorn was brought to trial, con- 
demned to torture at the stake, and on 
the 12th of October the market-place of 
Zaandam was again crowded, this time 
with many sympathizing men—so many 
that a large military force was called to 
keep order and obedience to the law of 
“mercy and justice.” 

Jan Hoorn was a man in the prime of 
life; a widower, with a little five-year-old 
girl, left him by a wife who shortly after 
the birth of Hildegonda went to rest. 
From that time he gave himseif entirely 
up to preaching what he considered the 
truth. 

Slowly the procession moved on. This 
time Heer Bart, who as a boy had seen 
the first martyr, as a young man the 
second martyr, walked alongside the 
third martyr. In whispering tones they 
spoke: what they said no one could 
hear. But the martyr seemed to speak 
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most, and while his face was clear and 
eyes bright, the priest’s eyes were dim. 

The victim was tied to the stake. The 
hot furnace stood near. The iron nip- 
pers were red-hot. The deu/, the exe- 
cutioner, approached and took the dread- 
ful instrument of torture. 

“Recant!” said Heer Bart, in a voice 
which seemed to quiver with emotion, 
and with trembling hand holding up the 
crucifix. 

“Thou knowest I can not, Heer Bart,” 
answered the martyr. “I am ready to 
die for my Lord and Saviour.” 

“Blasphemer!” cried Pastor Claes, 
who this time presided as judge, “blas- 
phemer! we shall see! Arms first!” 

The deu/ approached with the red-hot 
nippers, and with hissing noise the flesh 
was torn from both the arms. 

The victim uttered a shriek of agony. 
There was an echo among the crowd, a 
wail of angry sympathy. They began 
to move, to press; but the halberds of 
the soldiers soon restored order. 

“The legs!” cried Pastor Claes, “the 
legs!” 

And the dexz/ took fresh red-hot nip- 
pers, and tore the flesh away with a 
hissing sound; but this time there was 
no cry of pain: the martyr seemed to 
feel no more; his eyes were upon Heer 
Bart kneeling beside him. 

“Heer Bart!” he said, softly; and 
when the unfortunate priest looked up 
to him, he continued in an audible and 
steady voice: 

“When thou takest Gonda, as thou 
hast promised, remember the words, 
‘Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings.’ Remember them: promise me.” 

“T do, I will,” said Heer Bart, with 
choking voice. 

“Light the fagots!” cried Pastor 
Claes, and soon the flames arose with 
crackling noise. 

“Lord Jesus, they know not what 
they do!” exclaimed the martyr, and 
these were his last words —for soon the 
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flames surrounded him, and the spirit of 
Jan Hoorn was gone. 


When Heer Bart with trembling step 
and quivering lip had passed through 
the crowd, there was a strange mixture 
of respect, anger, and anxiety among the 
spectators of the cruel scene. 

“Heer Bart feels bad,’”’ some whis- 
pered. 

“Why, he looks as if he were going 
to the stake himself!” said others. 

And so it was. The priest was aware 
that he had witnessed a murder in the 
name of religion. The man whom he 
had come to confess and absolve had 
opened more of the truth according to 
the gospel to him, than he had ever 
learned in his studies with Pastor Claes. 
It was the martyr who had to absolve 
him from the unwilling crime of seem- 
ingly approving the murder. 

Pastor Bart felt that he had led a 
sheep to the slaughter. And yet his 
priestly vow was binding. Could the 
Holy Church commit murder? 

He reached the dwelling of Jan Ha- 
viksz, at Zaandam. A man of wealth, 
but giving more than his tenth to the 
poor. A man of studious habits, few 
words, simple manners. A father of a 
numerous family, whose wife was, like 
himself, quiet, somewhat reticent. They 
had the name of being God-fearing peo- 
ple, attended mass, observed feasts and 
fasts ; but the rumor was that they gave 
often hospitality to those of the “new 
faith” —that they helped them in many 
ways. Yea, it was in their house that 
Jan Hoorn had been arrested. 

Heer Bart lifted the heavy knocker. 
It took some time before the door was 
opened by Jan Haviksz himself. At the 
sight of the priest he was startled, but 
soon recovering from his surprise, he 
said: 

“Come in, Heer Bart; glad to see 
you.” 

The priest was less composed. For 
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a few moments he stood speechless. At 
last he said, with somewhat trembling 
voice : 

“Ts little Gonda here?” 

Jan Haviksz looked sternly at the 
priest, who with downcast eyes stood 
waiting for his answer. But knowing 
him as a man of charity, and wishing to 
be prudent, he avoided a direct answer 
by asking him to come in and take a 
seat. 

What they conversed about, we can 
not tell. Heer Bart never mentioned it. 
But what followed, Gonda well remem- 
bered in after-life. 

Jan Haviksz left the room, and found 
Gonda in the arms of his wife, who tried 
to soothe the orphan child. He whis- 
pered a few words, and took the little 
one by the hand, leading her to where 
Heer Bart was sitting in trembling ex- 
pectation. 

Gonda was a lovely child, about five 
years of age, of fair complexion, with 
thoughtfuleyes. Tears were rolling down 
her cheeks when she stood before the 
priest, who took her in his arms, and 
with a husky voice said: “Gonda, I’ll 
be a father to thee.” 

The child answered not, but looked up 
to Jan Haviksz, who said: “Yes, dear 
Gonda, Heer Bart will take care of thee; 
he promised so to thy father.” 

At the word “father,” the child broke 
out in sobs, all the while nestling in the 
priest’s arms. 

That very evening a new life dawned 
for Heer Bart. When coming to his 
parsonage, his old and trusty Betje, the 
keeper of his solitary home, took charge 
of Gonda; carried her to her little bed- 
room, adorned with many pictures of 
saints; told her she was the Virgin’s 
own little one, and Pastor Bart would 
care for her. 

The child was quiet and thoughtful. 
Tears had ceased to stream—now and 
then a sob; at last she sunkon her knees, 
resting her head on the lowly couch.. 
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Did she pray? Betje seemed to think 
so. 

“Not here,” she said, “sweet child, 
not here; kneel before the Mother Vir- 
gin.” 

And with that she took her little hand 
to raise her up, and lead her to a small 
statue on a pedestal, representing the 
Holy Virgin with the infant Jesus. 

But Gonda did not move; her blue 
and tearful eyes looked up to Betje. 
* Mother is in heaven,” she said, softly; 
“T say my prayers to God.” 

Betje was amazed; she left the room 
and went to Pastor Bart, whom she 
found reading his breviary. 

“What is the matter, Betje?” he ask- 
ed kindly, observing her almost bewil- 
dered look. 

“She won’t pray, Heer Bart,” answer- 
ed the somewhat irate matron; “what 
did you take her for?” 

She then narrated the whole. The 
pastor was thoughtful; the words of the 
martyr came back to him: “Out of the 
mouths of babes,” etc. He remembered 
his promise. 

“What did she say? 
more.” 

“Well, she would not kneel before 
the blessed Virgin, only think !—and then 
she said: ‘I say my prayers to God.’ 
Impudent little thing! And spoke of 
her mother being in heaven! Most 
likely she thinks her father is gone there 
too! The little imp!” 

Heer Bart soothed his angry matron ; 
said he would look to it; a child was a 
child, and by degrees she would learn to 
understand. 

“Just let her alone, I will make it all 
right; just let her alone.” 

That night Heer Bart, the pastor 
of Mary Magdalene Chapel, “said his 
prayers to God” without any other in- 
tercession than that of the Saving Name. 


Repeat it once 


The martyrdom of Jan Hoorn was the 
beginning of a cruel persecution, where- 
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in,as Honig, the historian, says: “ Many 
and many a faithful witness to the truth 
was sacrificed at the stake.” During 
eight years the rage was unabated, and 
the followers of Mennon fled to regions 
far away: west to America; east, to the 
steppes of southern Russia. 

But Luther and Calvin kad sown the 
seed in middle and southern Europe; in 
England, Cranmer and Ridley at the 
stake had lit a fire which no priestcraft 
could extinguish; and soon the city of 
Amsterdam, then the commercial centre 
of northern Europe, was astir in the 
stream of reformation. 

Among the leaders—for where the 
human mind awakes from drowsy sleep, 
leaders will arise who by the strength of 
faith arouse the weak and doubting— 
among the leaders were Jan Arentsz and 
Jan Gabrielsz, two men of sturdy minds ; 
the first a powerful preacher, whom to 
hear was to believe in what he said; the 
last a man of heavenly mind, however 
less ready to suffer and bear the cross 
than to preach salvation. 

They did a great work in Amsterdam, 
and laid the groundwork of that stern 
belief in gospel truth which sustained 
the northern Netherlands in their strug- 
gle of eighty long years against the 
bloody dominion of Spain with its In- 
quisition. 

But as yet the Spanish power was in 
the ascendant, and Philip’s succession 
to the more liberal Charles V. gave am- 
ple scope to the domineering priesthood. 
With unabated vigor the reforming lead- 
ers were persecuted ; they fled from Am- 
sterdam, and found a refuge in the house 
of Jan Haviksz, at Zaandam. 

In vain this noble but prudent advo- 
cate of sound religion tried to persuade 
his guests to abstain from public preach- 
ing. Jan Arentsz would not listen. “The 
Word! the Word!” he used to say— 
“they shall hear the Word!” 

So on a Sunday morning he went forth 
and stood on the Zaandam. The hun- 
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dreds soon became thousands, who list- 
ened to the words which had enthralled 
the multitudes of the Amstel city. Loud- 
er and louder rung the voice of the man 
of God, more and more silent became 
the crowded multitude. 

Among them stood a man in priestly 
garments. His glistening eyes were fix- 
ed on the preacher, his lips were parted 
as if to breathe the words which struck 
his ears. Behind him, and looking over 
his shoulder, stood a maiden, pale and 
thoughtful; her eyes were downcast, her 
lips trembling with emotion, her hands 
folded as if in silent prayer. 

You guess who they were, and guess 
rightly. During those long and terrible 
years Heer Bart had faithfully perform- 
ed his pastoral duties. The frightful 
scenes and martyrdoms had passed be- 
fore him as so many flashes of light. 
The sweet child committed to his care 
had grown in stature and in grace, and 


since her twelfth year had been under 


the roof of Jan Haviksz. She saw the 
pastor often, and many were the prayers 
they prayed together. Gonda listened 
to the gospel preacher as one who had 
fed on the gospel all her life. The pas- 
tor listened as one who saw the chasm 
he had to pass—as one who began to 
realize the difference between truth fe/¢ 
and truth spoken. 

The preacher had finished the closing 
prayer, ringing over the multitude, ring- 
ing toward the to us invisible throne of 
God. The people dispersed. Gonda 
took the pastor’s hand, brought it rever- 
ently to her lips, and said: “Comest to 
see us this night, father?” 

The priest could not answer. He 
pressed her hand, and went to his soli- 
tary home. 

That afternoon, Heer Bart was in his 
chapel. He said vespers. When the 
people were gone, he knelt down and 
prayedlong. He rose at last, and looked 
at the burning light indicating the Eu- 
charistic Presence; he looked at the 
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statues of virgins and saints, and heaved 
a deep sigh. He went into the vestry, 
put off his ecclesiastical garments, once 
more knelt down to prayer; arose, look- 
ed round the room, and left. 


Another Sunday came, and again 
Jan Arentsz spoke to thousands. The 
whole of Zaandam was astir. Not only 
religious but also political freedom be- 
came the topic of the day among the 
thrifty builders, and skippers, and mer- 
chants. William of Orange had joined 
the reform. His wife was the daughter 
of Coligny, the French admiral, who was 
butchered on the night of St. Bartholo- 
mew, when twenty thousand Protestants 
were murdered in Paris alone. The 
Dutch blood, slow but strong when 
moved by sense of wrong and oppres- 
sion, began to stir; and when Arentsz’ 
ringing voice appealed to freedom ac- 
quired by the blood of Christ, there rose 
a shout which may have rung as far as 
the Amstel city: “Free we are, and 
free we shall remain! Hurrah for free- 
dom! Oranjd boven!” 

The shout was heard, and not many 
days thereafter Jan Arentsz was arrest- 
ed and carried off to prison. 

“T thought so,” said Jan Haviksz, the 
prudent host with whom the preacher 
and his companion Gabrielsz had found 
a refuge, “I thought so. We must not 
force circumstances, dear friends; let 
us abide our time.” 

“It may be so,” answered Gabrielsz, 
whose placid mind was more inclined to 
patient waiting, “it may be so. They 
have gone to arms, they say. Herman 
says they are preparing a fleet, and he 
thought of joining them. Is that true?” 

“Hush, dear sir, hush!” answered 
Jan Haviksz, in alow voice; “if my son 
has been foolish enough to talk of it, so 
much the worse, but pray don’t let it 
pass your lips; only let us have quiet 
until the storm is past. Poor Arentsz!” 

At this moment Heer Bart, who until 
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now had been a silent listener, arose; his 
eyes kindled, a flush came over his face. 

“To-morrow, Sunday, I will take 
Arentsz’ place, and preach the word of 
truth.” 

His friends looked on in amazement. 
They knew he had left his chapel, they 
knew he had joined the reform move- 
ment; but until now he had been quiet, 
seldom giving his opinion. But they 
little knew what struggle had been go- 
ing on in that honest heart for many 
years; they little knew how the new 
spirit had slowly laid a deep foundation 
in that heart, and fitted it to become a 
temple of living stone. 

“Thou wilt risk thy life,” said Ga- 
brielsz, “and then I shall be alone.” 

“ My life is not worth more than that of 
Gonda’s father,” answered Bart. “On 
the very place where he suffered death 
I will preach the word of life.” 

He left the room, and in the hall was 
met by Gonda. He pressed her to his 
heart, and said: 

“Sweet child, dost know something 
about Herman joining the fleet ?” 

Gonda blushed; it was the blush of 
chaste and innocent love. 

“I do,” she said; “he gives me choice, 
to marry now, or else he goes to join 
the fleet.” 

“ And thou, what sayst thou?” 

She took the pastor’s hand in both 
her own, and looking steadily up to him, 
said slowly: 

“I know thy purpose, father. I heard 
thy prayer last night. The door was 
ajar, I heard thy voice, and stopped. I 
did wrong, but could not help it. To- 
morrow thou wilt preach where Arentsz 
stood and made thee a confessor. Thou 
wilt suffer, but I will suffer with thee.” 

“And Herman?” 

“He will go and fight with the arms 
of flesh, while thou dost so with the 
sword of the spirit.” 

“And thou?” 

“T will remain with thee, father; aid 
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and help thee, and if need be die with 
thee.” 

The priest—for such he was and must 
remain, if vows have any worth—the 
priest gave her his blessing, and left. 


Some way or other the rumor was 
spread abroad that Heer Bart would 
preach on the market-place of Zaandam. 
If Arentsz had drawn a multitude, still 
greater was the flow of eager listeners 
now. Some were strong reformers, ex- 
cited to the utmost by the fate of Arentsz. 
Some were doubting, and anxiously 
awaited the coming events. Some were 
merely curious, and went to hear the 
popular pastor of Mary Magdalene. 
Some were angry and spiteful, and 
ready to raise the hue and cry against 
the “apostate priest,” who, leaving Holy 
Church, went over to a set of fanatical 
reformers. 

If the voice of Arentsz had been ring- 
ing and bringing convicticn to many a 
wavering soul, the appearance of Bart— 
the man whom so many had known, who 
was so endeared to hundreds by his 
unceasing labors for good, who never 
spoke a harsh word, but often and often 
words of cheering consolation—yes, his 
very appearance on the roughly con- 
structed scaffolding hushed all in deep- 
est silence. 

As a man who regretted with sorrow 
his long silence, with slow but deep- 
toned voice he spoke about the mar- 
tyrdom of Jan Hoorn; his words when 
walking to the stake, his commending 
his only child to his care, his very last 
words when torn by the cruel irons. 
“Yes,” he said, and his words rung over 
the thousand listening heads, “Yes, I 
did promise, and kept my word; and 
she became an angel in my house, and 
taught me what it was to pray. There 
she is; and even now, through her, the 
spirit of Jan Hoorn speaks to me, as 
when he died on this very spot for the 
faith I now confess.” 
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Saying this, he pointed to Gonda, who 
stood not far from him. The martyr’s 
daughter lifted her hands on high in 
prayer. There was a rushing and push- 
ing among the electrified multitude; the 
indifferent awakened, the spiteful were 
abashed, the believers uttered a shout of 
fervent joy. At last there was a hush, 
and with eager faces they seemed to 
drink the words of Bart, the priest of St. 
Mary Magdalene; who, with the force 
of long - felt, long- kept, now at-last- ut- 
tered conviction, thundered forth with 
almost superhuman strength words of 
truth, words of long-hidden, long-foster- 
ed condemnation of vain and idle wor- 
ship. 

The multitude was struck as by a thun- 
derbolt from heaven. Bart’s words feil 


as flashing fire upon the hearts of hun- 
dreds; many, who came to scorn and 
condemn, were roused as from sleep, 
and joined in the “ Zoof God” (“ Praise 


God”), which, as a roaring flood, poured 
from thousands of throats at the con- 
cluding words of the preacher. 

“To the Oostzaan!” was the cry. 

Yes, they wanted Pastor Claes to hear 
the words of truth. “To the Oostzaan!” 
it rung again and again. And Bart was 
literally pushed and dragged, until, at 
last, he consented to preach the word in 
the parish of the priest who taught him 
in early days, who ordered the torture 
of Jan Hoorn, the father of his Gonda. 
On went the stream of excited men un- 
til they reached the place where the 
chimes of St. Ann called the followers 
of Pastor Claes to vespers. On they 
went, until the whole square was filled 
and crowded, and the expectant multi- 
tude waited for the words of Heer Bart. 
Gonda had, as it were, made a vow. 
With woman’s instinct, she foresaw what 
was sure to come: persecution, prison, 
and death. But to her Bartel Jacobsz 
was more than a father. Her life was 
bound up in his. If Herman Haviksz 
had her earthly vows, the man who took 
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her father’s place had more. She fol- 
lowed him to the Oostzaan. She stood 
by him, when preaching and sending 
forth words of stirring love; words which 
opened, as with a mysterious key, the 
benumbed memories and consciences of 
hundreds. 

Empty was the church of Pastor Claes, 
empty the houses of Oostzaan. The 
heart and life of the thrifty bee-hive was 
all around Heer Bart, who, with words 
of glowing eloquence, held the mass of 
human hearts in wondering admiration. 
All at once there was a yell, a shriek of 
horror, as if the evil spirit himself had 
appeared. Near the preacher stood 
Pastor Claes. Old and bent with the 
burden of years, the priest looked with 
glittering eyes upon the preacher, shak- 
ing his fist in powerless rage; and when 
Heer Bart paused a moment, he yelled 
aloud: 

“Renegade! apostate! son of Belial! 
avaunt with thy blasphemies! Thou ly- 
ing tongue! thou Judas! thou worse than 
Judas !——” 

A growl, which only an excited mul- 
titude of human beings could utter, was 
the signal of a struggle such as once was 
seen, a thousand years before, when fa- 
natical reformers broke into temples and 
crushed the images of saints, who seem- 
ed to take the place of heathen deities. 
The spirit of the iconoclasts, the spirit 
of life against the spirit of superstitious 
idolatry, took hold of the simple-minded 
Hollanders; and the stream of human 
beings, who had just listened with rapt 
attention to the spiritual teaching of 
Heer Bart, rushed with uncontrollable 
anger to the church of Pastor Claes. 
The doors had been left open for vesper 
service; in they rushed. “Down with 
the images!” they cried; “down with the 
pictures!” Many works of art in a few 
minutes were destroyed, when the voice 
of Bart was heard: 

“Stop, brethren, stop! 
marble and painting we make war. 
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them alone; they are guiltless. 
brethren, stop!” 

The voice of Bart was heard, and the 
voice of a leader is powerful. As guilty 
they stood, and when he spoke it was as 
if the voice came from heaven: 

“Thou shalt not adore them,” said 
he; “thou shalt not worship them, for 
‘I the Lord am thy God; Him shalt 
thou worship.’ ” 

And the multitude left the church, 
which, being closed, was saved from 
further destruction. 

But when that night Heer Bart was 
resting from his labors, a loud knock was 
heard at the door of Jan Haviksz’ dwell- 
ing. A strong patrol of halberdiers, 
guided by Pastor Claes, took hold of 
Bart and Gonda, and before the -break 
of day had lodged them in the prison 
of the Amstel city. Not only heresy 
was laid to their charge, but exciting to 
rebellion and destruction of church prop- 
erty. The trial was short, and, through 
the active working of Pastor Claes, the 
sentence cruel. Heer Bart was to suf- 
fer at the stake, and Gonda to be flog- 
ged, branded, and confined for life. 
There were no appeals in those days; 
religious zeal and political strife knew of 
no delay, no mercy. Jan Arentsz had 
already suffered death, and the morning 
sun began to strike the market-place of 
Zaandam, when bands of Spanish sol- 
diers cleared the crowd away, who, with 
frowning threats, pressed and pressed, 
increasing more and more. 

The sun rose higher and higher. The 
time appointed for the execution had 
passed. There was a whispering among 
the feverish mass, a tormenting anxiety. 
Hours went by; nothing appeared. At 
last a guardsman was seen in full career; 
he handed a dispatch to the command- 
ing officer, who at once gave orders to 
return to the Amstel city. 

“Could they have changed the place of 
execution? Was Heer Bart yet alive?” 
Such were the anxious questions among 
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the astonished multitude. They remain- 
ed unanswered, and with heavy hearts 
they left, each one for his home. 


That very night a schooner might 
have been seen making full sail north- 
west, not far from Texal, and in the 
morning going west, crossing the North 
Sea, and bound for the shores of En- 
gland. And who were in the small but 
dapper craft? Jan Haviksz and his 
wife, with Gabrielsz, the well-meaning 
but rather prudent preacher. And who 
was at the helm? Herman, the trusty 
lover of Gonda. With Dutch coolness 
and daring, he, soon after the arrest, had 
planned their escape. Among the many 
craft which belonged to his father, he 
chose the one which he knew fieetest 
and most secure. He prepared all, and 
chose his men, of whom he was as sure 
as of himself. Then he waited until the 
day preceding the execution. The jail- 
er was gained by dazzling offers, and 
promise of safety in their flight. Thus, 
in the depth of night, the prison - doors 
were opened, and captives and jailer 
safely hidden in the little craft, which 
lustily pushed north through the Zuyder 
Zee, as Pastor Claes and the guardsmen 
knocked at the prison-gates. 

In a few days they landed safely on 
British soil, and found sympathy and 
help. But Herman wished to return, 
and with his craft to join the watergen- 
sen, which had begun to organize in 
Holland. 

“Gonda,” he said, “thou art my be- 
trothed, but my country needs my arm, 
and Father Bart needs thine. So, to our 
duty—thou here, I there. I am sure 
thou thinkest so, too.” 

Gonda stood erect; a happy, proud 
smile was her answer, while extending 
her hand and laying it in his. 


Many years they passed in exile— 
years of grief and sorrow; for Jan Ha- 
viksz pined away, far from home, and 
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never hearing from his son. His wife 
followed soon, and Gonda remained 
alone with Father Bart, who supported 
himself as best he could, and learned to 
prize the golden virtues of his adopted 
child in more than one respect. She 
cheered him and worked for him, and, 
though her beauty drew many to ask her 
in marriage, she clung to Herman, though 
absent and perhaps dead. Only once 
she heard from him, through an English 
crew, which met him in command of a 
small war-vessel, fighting bravely under 
the Dutch tricolor. But years passed, 
and the comely maiden had reached 
middle life, when letters came from 
Oostzaan—letters from the dear old 
country—letters brought by a merchant 
vessel, which, under the Dutch flag, se- 
curely carried its merchandise to En- 
gland. 

Surely, there was a change. They 
had heard of many battles, they had 
heard of Leyden’s siege and relief, they 
had heard that the northern Netherlands 
had nearly thrown off the yoke, they had 
heard that the reformed faith had begun 
to triumph; they began to hope. But 
those letters! Ah! they were a gleam 
of sunshine in the pastor’s soul. They 
came from a regularly organized church 
consistory;: they pressingly invited Heer 
Bart to accept the pastorate of the Re- 
formed Church at Oostzaan. They for- 
warded the means of travel, they were 
full of loving reverence, they left no 
choice. Nor was the choice difficult. 
When the merchant vessel had taken in 
it? cargo, Heer Bart and Gonda were 
among the passengers, and Gabrielsz 
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joined them—for now the well-meaning 
reformer thought it safe enough. 

This was in the spring of 1578. Heer 
Bart and Gonda were soon installed in 
the old parsonage, and from the pulpit 
in Mary Magdalene Chapel the words 
came swift and powerful, though less so 
than many years ago on the Zaandam ; 
for age had brought, with whitening hair 
and bended form, that need of reliance 
on the Saviour’s breast which teaches 
humility and steady forbearance. 

But among the crowded audience there 
was one who attended with his eye and 
ear, who seemed to drink the words 
which perhaps for many years he had 
not heard. His face was dark and sun- 
burnt, his left arm in a sling, his dress 
that of a seafaring man. When, after 
the blessing, the many faithful came to 
shake hands with Heer Bart, he remain- 
ed sitting, and it was only when all had 
left that he arose and walked up to the 
chancel. 

Heer Bart looked at him, stared, trem- 
bled. At last he said, “*‘ Herman!” — 
then, opening his arms wide, pressed 
him to his heart, and thus remained 
long, while tears began to flow. 

The stranger could not say a word. 
His father, mother, all passed through 
his memory. At last he said, almost in 
a whisper, “ And Gonda?” 

Heer Bart at once recovered his cheer- 
ful look, and smiling, said: “ Ever wait- 
ing for thee!” 

To this day the name of Bartel Ja- 
cobsz may be seen on the register of 
the church of Oostzaan as the first pas- 
tor in 1578. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HROUGH the piles of Meiggs’ 

Wharf, North San Francisco, one 
night, quite a number of years ago, the 
Tide hurried in an ill-tempered, fretful 
way. His darling Lady Moon had just 
hung out a glittering signal-lamp in her 
window away to the east, and our Tide 
had swum over the great green Helles- 
pont of the Pacific like a young Hero to 
keep his old love-tryst. The white fa- 
vors of his white lady floating grandly 
about his head got tangled in the wharf- 
timbers, and torn and scattered in a pro- 
voking way, if one but considers the ele- 
gance and neatness so desirable in a 
lover. And, most horrible !—from the 


wharf above a string of scavengers’ carts 


shot down into the water their filth and 
rubbish, which three or four ragged, 
miserable-looking fellows were raking 
over and tossing about—some in the 
water, some on land—talking little, but 
that little strongly and strangely flavor- 
ed with oaths of considerable length and 
ingenuity. 

With a sputter of disgust, our Tide 
rolled over and dived out far and deep, 
leaving a great wave in his wake that 
rushed high on shore, and up to the 
lower coat-button of Hamon Crowse, 
Negro; giving to that “colored” gentle- 
man’s swearing a marked tone of indig- 
nation and discomfort. Hamon was one 
of a motley group who, there in the clean 
white light of the moon, were engaged 
in turning over with rakes, hoes, and 
tools of that ilk, the dirty rubbish shot 
down at certain times on sea and shore 
at Meiggs’ Wharf. Now and then some- 
thing glittered, as the incoming water 
washed over the dirt raked down to its 
edge, and the muck-miner would instant- 


ly stoop and pick up whatever it was — 
a spoon, knife, pair of scissors, and, not 
at all infrequently, a small or large piece 
of coin or jewelry that had got into some 
family dust-bin by mistake—and such 
mistakes occurred often enough to make 
it worth the while of habitually lazy and 
inopulent persons of Hamon’s character 
to search this rubbish as described. 

Hamon worked farthest from shore on 
a big, rich, reeking heap, supported by 
an abnormal elevation of the beach from 
the too-quickly demolishing action of the 
waves; and he seemed to succeed well, 
judging by the frequency with which his 
hand left the handle of his scraper, went 
down into the rubbish he turned over, 
and, coming up again, entered the big 
pocket of his coat or the old bag stack- 
ed on the top of the heap by his side. 
Inshore from Hamon, in a position at 
once less uncomfortable and more ad- 
vantageous apparently as to results, 
there scraped away among the niuck a 
tall, lean old man, whose trembling hands 
and bloated face bore witness of a drunk- 
ard’s life and prophecy of a not far-off 
drunkard’s death. 

“What luck, boss?” said the young- 
er, after some time, and as he, appar- 
ently routed by the rising water, came 
inland, passing the old man. 

“Good enough — good enough, you 
son of a ,” replied the affectionate 
elder; using a term which, if it were not 
a title habitually conferred meaninfifss- 
ly on each other among even the closest 
friends by the more vulgarly speaking 
population of the great West, might 
have been decisive in settling the young 
man’s descent—at least from the moth- 
er’s side. ‘Good enough.” 

“Then come along, Daddy, d—n it; 
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the water’s risin’ too high to do any- 
thing, an’ [’m cold as h—1.” 

“There you’re wrong, Hamon; there 
you’re clean wrong. Hell’s warm — 
warm as——”? but here the old gentle- 
man felt his favorite term of compari- 
son to be tautological and a truism, so 
he stopped, and went on after a puzzled, 
semi-drunken pause—“as warm as your 
mammy Babylonia’s temper.” 

At mention of this name Hamon’s 
black countenance took an uncomforta- 
ble expression, and he looked anxiously 
into the old man’s face. ‘ Daddy,” he 
said, “I want to tell ye somefin’ private 
afore we go home to-night—if I wus ony 
sure ye warn’t drunk as a owl.—Let’s 
go, anyway.” 

The two shouldered their wet bags — 
the old man grumbling and staggering, 
and turning round at intervals to curse 
bitterly and shake his trembling fist at 
another of the rubbish-searchers who 
had just hit him on the cheek with a 
rotten orange; and the Negro wallowed 
along up the beach, using his long un- 
gainly legs and great flat feet like a man 
in much haste. A volley of oaths thrown 
after him by “Daddy,” however, brought 
him toa halt; he waited uneasily. Then 
the two passed on together, crushing cin- 
ders, filth, and decaying abomination of 
all kinds under their dripping boots; the 
effiuvium from which was enough to as- 
phyxiate anyone but a scavenger. 

“ Daddy, Thaddeus Herrick, sit down 
here,” said the Negro, when they came 
to the steps opposite the low shed where 
the bears, monkeys, and other animals 
belonging to the saloon-keeper at the 
corner were sleeping; “sit down and 
tell me if yer sober enuf to heah some- 
fin’—somefin’ about yer own daughter— 
about Zoe Herrick; do ye heah? Sm 
nuffin’ to you, if I does call ye Daddy 
fur short, an’ I ain’t very pertickler, 
n’more’n you, *bout most things ’at my 
mammy does; but Daddy, Thaddeus 
Herrick, if yer sober enuf to git yer own 
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daughter Zoe out o’ mammy’s house, git 
her out, right away—to-night; or, I tell 
ye, Daddy, yer daughter’ll be—gone to 
h—l, like my mammy—like the other 
women on that street-—like ——” 

Unusual a thing as it was for San 
Francisco, the heavens had been lit up 
at intervals by lightning during that 
evening, and the Negro’s speech was 
broken off by a crash as if haif the city 
were in ruin, while a vivid, long-enduring 
sheet of flame lit up both sky and earth 
until the moon was hidden by the light as 
at noonday. That light also showed old 
Herrick striking down Hamon, who fell 
as if he had been smitten by the paw of 
the great grizzly then roaring with fright 
and tearing at his bars in the shed. 
The thunder rolled again until every 
beast in the menagerie crouched and 
howled with terror; but through all the 
voice of Thaddeus Herrick pierced jis- 
tinctly into the ear of the prostrate Ha- 
mon Crowse: “Speak of my own Zoe 
again like that, and I’ll rake your black 
heart out and give it to the bears!” 

“Let me speak; take yer hand off 
my throat,” gasped poor Hamon. “Mr. 
Herrick—Daddy—massa,” he added, as 
the grasp relaxed a little, “I’m tellin’ 
ye ony the holy gospel truth; may God 
strike me dead with that lightnin’ if I’m 
not. Listen, massa; Mammy Babylo- 
nia’s been givin’ ye more an’ more whis- 
ky all this week jist to make ye good fur 
nuffin’ when the time comes, an’ she 
forced me to git ye out here a-rakin’ to- 
night to keep ye out o’ the way besides. 
Listen, massa.” 

The old man, with his white hair fall- 
ing over his cheeks—still filthy with the 
pieces of the rotten orange that had 
struck him—knelt on Hamon’s breast, 
his two hands on his throat, and his 
white hair touching the black face; and 
the Negro talked on earnestly in an al- 
most inaudible whisper, made still more 
inaudible at intervals by the throttling 
through which it had to pass up and out. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Down a low, narrow alley off Dupont 
Street, there flared a dirty oil-lamp in- 
side a dirty box whose front and sides 
were of semi-transparent canvas, paint- 
ed over with certain coarse letters, which 
read thus: 

“MADAME Basy.onta, 
“Black Fortune-teller from Bagdad, Obi and Spirit 
Medium.” 

Madame Babylonia was in her room. 
She was generally in; for her huge, 
bloated, shapeless black body was an 
inconvenient thing to carry out, and her 
evil, hideous face attracted too much 
unpleasant notice in public. Besides, 
the interests of her transcendental pro- 
fession were much furthered by the mys- 
tery and secrecy that seclusion gave. 
The incessant blinding lightning render- 
ed the one dim candle almost a superflu- 
ity in her apartment. By this candle at 
a low table near the solitary window sat 
a girl, not more than fifteen years of age, 
with a beautiful though sad and worn 
face. She looked as if she had been 
reading, and had stopped to think or to 
watch the storm outside. At the oppo- 
site end of the long, narrow room, al- 
most in darkness, as far as the feeble 
rays of the candle were concerned, there 
crouched on her hams, by a ruinous old 
stove, Madame Babylonia herself, the 
great Negro trance-medium, obi-woman 
fortune-teller, etc. As from time to time 
the storm lit up the place, a curious sight 
might have been seen; though the girl, 
Zoe Herrick, from her place at the win- 
dow, paid no attention to it, perhaps 
from long familiarity with such things. 
A large box, the top and one side being 
of wire- netting, stood beside the stove, 
in which box a dozen or so of rattle- 
snakes writhed over each other and hiss- 
ed as the Negress stirred up the char- 
coal in the stove, or teased them with 
a short stick, or laughed horribly as 
she succeeded in throwing a bit of the 
hot charcoal into the cage of a misera- 
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ble and blasphemous parrot, set on a 
kind of devil’s altar against the opposite 
wall, amid a perfect thicket of ugly 
wooden fetiches, old bladders painted 
over with hideous faces, stuffed skins 
dusty and distorted, and the whole oth- 
er paraphernalia of bones, herbs, anc 
old metal that go to set up an obi- 
woman and fortune-teller. At last a 
prolonged and furious screaming by the 
parrot of its favorite sentence, “Git up 
and git, d—n yer soul,” and a crackling 
and smell of fire, drew Zoe’s attention to 
the spot where the half-drunken old 
woman had been pitching live coals, 
and the girl saw that some of the trum- 
pery had taken fire. There was noalarm 
or fuss; she simply took a bucket of 
water, put the thing out, and returnec 
to her seat, looking very pale and reso- 
lute as the momently brightening light- 
ning showed her face. 

The old harridan by the stove seemed 
struck by something she had seen, and 
she let the snakes and the profane par- 
rot alone for a spell, to get on her feet 
with more agility than was usual with 
her. She walked up to the window and 
laid her flabby hand heavily on Zoe’s 
shoulder. ‘Look a-heah, gal, what fur 
ye dressed an’ got that bundle beside 
ye?” 

“Because—because, Babylonia, when- 
ever my father comes home to-night, 
I'll take him away; I’m going to leave 
you.” 

Babylonia staggered back as if the 
lightning had struck her. ‘Leave heah, 
to-night!” Then recovering herself, she 
howled out: “ An’ who may you be that’s 
goin’ to leave afore you pays yer just 
dues? Hev I kep’ up you an’ yer 
drunken old daddy ever since the war 
driv us out ov Virginny, and ain’t goin’ 
to get nuffin’ for it?” 

“Get nothing for it!” said the girl, 
shivering a little, and using wonderfully 
lady-like language for one who had been 
reared by a nurse like Babylonia Crowse 
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and a father like Thaddeus Herrick, with 
Hamon for a kind of big brother — “get 
nothing for it! Have I not worked for 
you ever since father left his old planta- 
tion home in the beautiful South—lI, 
only a child, too? And my father, has 
not he worked —is he not working now 
for you—where he gets such lots of things 
that you sell and use? and—and——but 
there’s something wrong about all this. 
I know there is; I have been told so at 
school, and the tall teacher has asked 
me to come and live with her. She will 
teach me many things I ought to know, 
and teach me to forget many things I 
ought never to have known. All this 
she tells me. It is true. God’s light- 
ning to-night, in this strange city, re- 
minds me of the old storms on the plan- 
tation—and my own mother’s face was 
so beautiful ‘Aen as she held me to her 
breast and told me of the great God, 
who holds us all in the hollow of His 
hand and loves good children. I go 
from this house, this street; the curse 
of God is on it all. The mistress 
told me so, and I know it. O, I have 
seen —— I am going when father comes 
home.” 

A loud knocking at the outer door 
here interrupted the girl. She cried out, 
“Father at last!” and turned toward 
the door. But the obi- woman planted 
herself heavily in the way. “Git into 
yer room,” she thundered, “an’ stay 
dar till I send for ye heah! ’Taint yer 
dad. Can’t ye heah the strange voices, 
ye ——? It’s visitahs, for me,” she 
added, with a villainous smile. 

The girl picked up her bundle with a 
weary sigh, and, opening what seem- 
ed to be, and was, a mere closet, that 
served at once for her own and her 
father’s room, passed in. The Negress 
drew a heavy screen across the closet 
door, and then, passing out into the 
passage, let in her visitors. They were 


two women, almost as fat and ugly as 
herself, but attended by a carriage, and 
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arrayed in costly and gorgeously vulgar 
apparel. 

“ Up to no good, that’s sure, ‘hem uns 
here at this time o’ night!” murmured 
the passing gray-coated policeman (spe- 
cial officer Horseleech); and he joined 
the party. But he walked on immedi- 
ately; having had an explanatory inter- 
view with the three ladies, terminating 
in 4 manner apparently quite satisfactory 
to him. Then the two fat visitors, or- 
dering their ill-looking coachman to wait, 
followed their black hostess into her 
black house; grumbling a little as they 
closed their purses with a vicious and 
simultaneous snap. Their faces bright- 
ened somewhat, however, as they heard 
the officer’s departing step, and the 
cheerful notes of the “Ten Thousand 
Miles Away” that he whistled as he 
turned the corner, walking northward at 
a brisk pace. 


CHAPTER III. 

Yes, a very cheerful and well-satisfied 
officer was Mr. Special Horseleech as he 
passed up Dupont Street; and the ac- 
cursed woman-souls of that San Fran- 
cisco Rue des Enfers long remembered 
the night of the great thunder- storm as 
an occasion on which he was especially 
gallant, frolicsome, and lenient. Yet he 
was just for a moment a little bit put out 
when two wretched -looking men, turn- 
ing into the street at a tremendous pace, 
ran against and nearly overturned him; 
besides making him drop one of two 
gold coins which he was tossing from 
one hand to another. Had he not been 
too anxious to pick up his coin from the 
mud immediately, lest it might be lost, 
and had it not taken him some time to 
find it, he would have stopped and per- 
haps arrested the men—one of them 
certainly walked as if he were drunk! 
“Well, well—we are in a good humor. 
Let them go to-night! I’ve found it.” 

Swiftly, swiftly, under the rolling thun- 
der-music, passed the two ragged-look- 
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ing men down the street ; and, from their 
lattices, some of the hardened woman- 
souls, even out of the depths of their 
own hell of shame, pitied the awful hag- 
gard face of one of the two men, and 
wondered, for a moment, what cunning 
torture could be devouring his soul—he 
being a man—to account for that look. 
As for the wretch himself—and it was 
Daddy Herrick—every rouged face that 
shone on him as the lightning gleamed 
seemed to stir anew the already seven- 
times - heated furnace that blazed in his 
brain. “On, on! Hamon,” he yelled in 
perfect madness, as they turned into the 
alley at last and saw the coach. And the 
ill-looking coachman was waked from a 
sleep that came near to being his last, 
for he was dashed down half - senseless 
across his box by a blow from the heavy 
hoe held by Hamon; while the horses 
started off, dragging carriage and driver 
down the alley and round the corner so 
quickly as to produce the impression in 
the locality that an earthquake had been 
added to the other physical phenomena 
of the evening. 

Hamon turned and rushed in, meet- 
ing and being trampled down by the two 
fat lady visitors of Madame Babylonia, 
now taking their leave of her mansion 
with an alacrity and activity wholly with- 
out parallel in their previous history. 
He struck, kicked, bit, and butted with 
his head as only a Negro can: the visi- 
tors continued their outward flight sans 
many portions of their apparel; Hamon 
rushed in—to prevent murder. 

His mother and old Herrick were 
rolling on the floor in deadly conflict. 
She had an axe and he hada knife; but 
neither could use 2 weapon. Zoe lay, 
as ina swoon, across the dashed-down 
screen opposite the closet-door, and a 
slight smell of chloroform filled the 
room, strongest over a thick cloth which 
the poor child had evidently torn from 
about her head as she gave way to the 
influence of the drug. “Save ev, Ha- 
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mon !’’ shouted Herrick; “carry her to 
that school-mistress’ house she used to 
talk of; wake up all the city, if you must 
—save her—take her away, and I’ll spare 
your mother; if you don’t, I’ll kill her! 
See!” —and the right hand of the old 
Virginian planter cleared itself from the 
clutch of the Negress by sheer maniacal 
strength, and flashed the knife high in 
air. 

“Massa! see Here; I lift yer own 
Zoe, I take her away, I swear to save 
her! but spare Babylonia—she is yer old 
servant—she is my mother!”—and the 
stout Negro was gone with his precious 
burden — gone to do all he promised — 
for he loved and pitied the poor child 
more than he loved his hideous mother. 

His voice was heard outside to a gath- 
ering crowd: “A chile fainted—the near- 
est drug-store—a doctor!”’—and the 
voice died away, seeking the assistance 
and protection the girl needed. 

A great silence fell on the two faces 
that glared murderously into each oth- 
er’s eyes inside. The woman’s look was 
only rage—rage at the uprising in one 
whom she had thought almost beyond 
the sting of insult and incapable of 
revolt, rage of baffled villainy, rage of 
cheated avarice; then something of fear 
was added to all this. For though the 
man had thrown aside the knife and 
torn away the axe from her, there came 
more into his face than rage; it was 
madness, that worst of madness —the 
drunkard’s. The light of the storm 
showed Babylonia this, though the sol- 
itary candle had been dashed down. 
She rose with a cry and ran toward the 
stove, on which the axe had struck when 
torn from her and thrown away by Her- 
rick. He leaped after her with a low 
brute-like growl. She stooped; but he 
was upon her—his two hands were round 
her throat from behind; she could not 
breathe —not acry. He tried to thrust 
her head into the stove. Suddenly 
something scintillated under his glaring 
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eyes—“ Take her!”—and he forced the 
sodden, swollen, countenance of the obi- 
woman again and again against the wire 
netting on the box; it burst in—a terri- 
ble whirr—hiss—and, quick as the light- 
ning that bit the water and the earth out- 
side, a dozen deadly, gleaming, flat heads 
were dashed again and again against the 
bruised black face, against the throat, 
against the struggle-bared breasts of 
Babylonia Crowse —and against the 
hands of the maniac, who felt nothing 
and knew nothing except the fury of his 
hatred of the devil-woman that had 
plotted to sell and destroy the inner- 
most, last, only darling of his heart, of 
his sinful, wasted life—his own, own 
Zoe. He dashed the woolly head down, 
he trod it into the box, he stamped upon 
it, he caught snakes by the heads and 
plowed their fangs through the black 
flesh long after it lay senseless below 
his feet. 

He tried to stagger toward the door, 
but he fell. There was silence for a 
long time. The parrot commenced to 
pick up confidence at last, to feel lonely; 
it began to scream its old refrain. The 
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words awoke Herrick a little. “Yes, 
Polly, I’m going; my soul’s all right. 
That’s all right. This is more than D. 
T.’s and I savey. Tremens—tremen- 
dous snakes up there in heaven—white 
—somebody up there’s got snakes bad, 
bad—so’ve I, and so’s Madame Baby- 
lon-ia. Ya-a-ah!” he laughed huski- 
ly. ‘But my own Zoe’s safe—safe.” 
The cry of the parrot caught his ear 
again, and his head fell, as he murmur- 
ed apologetically: “I’m going—soul’s 
all right, I tell you—own Zoe been saved. 
If—if I only had the fellow that chuck- 
ed that orange, by ——” 


Next morning, special officer Horse- 
leech had special business to attend to 
in a certain house described by the news- 
paper reporters as that of ‘““Madame Bab- 
ylonia, Black Fortune-teller,” etc. ; and 
they removed her advertisement from 
their respective journals. 

“ Drunk—accident with snakes ”—was 
the way Mr. Special Horseleech, for 
special reasons of his own, put the case 
to the coroner’s jury; who found ac- 
cordingly. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


From Leo Otto Bergholz to his Friend, 
Carl Zimmerman. 


New York, August 27th, 1i8—. 

EAR CARL:—It seems strange 

for me to be writing to you, so 
far away—you and I, who have never 
been separated before in all our lives 
for more than a week. You can not im- 
agine the terrible feeling of loneliness 
and isolation which came over me the 
first day after landing. I had no bag- 


gage, you know, except my precious vi- 
olin and one little satchel; it was well 


for me that I had not, everything was in 
such a state of confusion. But I made 
the most of my poor English, which I 
find to be most imperfect here, where I 
am compelled to use ‘t almost constant- 
ly, notwithstanding I find many Ger- 
mans here. But I think it gives me a 
more terrible feeling of homesickness to 
hear the old beloved mother- tongue in 
this strange land, where nothing else 
reminds me of home, than to hear the 
cold, foreign tongue. I have taken a 
small room, so far up that I can only see 
the stars from my little window, and they 
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look down so coldly and unfeelingly at 
night from their far-off heaven, that I can 
not believe they are the same stars which 
smiled down so kindly upon me in our 
beloved Germany. I go morning and 
evening for my brown bread and beer 
to a German Gasthaus, on a street near 
by, though more often I carry it to 
my room, preferring rather to eat alone 
than in the strange, noisy company usu- 
ally gathered there. I took the letters 
the Herr Professor gave me to the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed, 
though I had hard work to find them 
out. I doubt if I ever should have suc- 
ceeded had it not been for a kind gen- 
tleman who lives on the first floor, 
Herr Hahneman. His name is Ger- 
man, but he himself speaks only En- 
glish. He is also a teacher of music, 
so he told me. He gives lessons on the 
piano at the residences of the pupils; 
often he goes out early in the morning, 
and does not get home until late in the 
evening. He went with me himself to 
see the director of one of the largest or- 
chestras, and I am to play to-morrow 
night for the first time. It is not much, 
but it is the stepping-stone to something 
better. By the advice, also, of Herr 
Hahneman, I have put out a little card: 
“Leo Otto Bergholz, Teacher of Piano 
and Violin.” If I had the money, I 
should also put a similar card in the pa- 
per, but I have not now, and I must be 
very careful of my little means, or I shall 
soon have nothing left. 

Write soon, Carl, and tell me about 
the class, and if the new professor of the 
violin is as strict and severe as the old 
professor was. Ah, Carl! those were 
happy days, after all. I often dream 
now that I hear the old chorus swelling 
out with its hundreds of voices, and the 
director standing in the midst of the ex- 
citement, calm and strong. There is 
nothing like it here. The people have 
not time for music. It is the most won- 
derful thing of all, Carl, to sit by the 
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window in Herr Hahneman’s room (it 
is there that I am to receive the answers 
to my card, for no one could ever find 
their way up into my little attic) and see 
the people pass. They seem all eager 
to grasp something beyond their reach 
—the men, yes, and the women, too— 
and the children seem to have hardly 
time to grow and play. You will never 
see whole families here enjoying them- 
selves together in the gardens after the 
day’s work is done, if ever it zs done. 
The gardens are called parks, and the 
little children go there with their nurses. 
But the poor little ones are not allowed 
to step on the green grass, only to run 
up and down the gravelly walks. 

I write all this, Carl, that you may 
know how different everything is here 
from what it is with us. It is only when 
I shut myself up in my room and take 
my beloved violin that I forget where I 
am. Music annihilates time and space, 
and the familiar strains of Mozart, Bach, 
and Beethoven carry me back to our 
beloved Rhine —to you, Carl, and Mar- 
guerite. I touch your hands with my 
spirit, and feel your embrace as truly as 
if with the living lips. Sometimes I play 
on until late in the night, for I have no 
way of marking time except by heart- 
throbs, and then the stars shine less 
brightly but more kindly, and I think of 
what you said that last night, when we 
stood by the banks of the beautiful, 
shining river: “Whenever thou lookest 
upon the north star, Otto, remember 
that I love thee and am thinking of 
thee.” Then I say to my violin, “He 
is, indeed, thinking of us both, and now 
thou art weary.” You used to laugh at 
me, Carl, for talking to my violin as if it 
had a soul, but I was wiser than you. 
I know that it understands and appreci- 
ates all my mioods and feelings. Now I 
never make a mistake in playing, I am 
hardly conscious of the mechanical part. 
Ofttimes I seem to revel in a delicious 
world outside of myself. I no longer 
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breathe; I am hardly conscious of ex- 
istence. The walls of my little room 
seem to expand into infinite space, and 
the light separates into crimson, azure, 
and golden rays, all blended together 
with violet, which permeates them all, 
and is yet distinct. Herr Hahneman, 
to whom I told this feeling once, said it 
was because I did not eat sufficient 
nourishing food, and took me with him 
that night to a quiet place, where he 
gets his dinner. 

August 29th.—I stopped, Carl, in my 
writing, for Herr Hahneman came for 
me to go to the opera. I took my little 
violin-case under my arm, feeling more 
glad and happy than I had felt before in 
the two weeks that I have been here. 
We were early, and my kind conductor 
left me at the door; he could not go in, 
as he had lessons to give that evening, 
but he promised to come for me when it 
was over. “Let nothing frighten you,” 
he whispered, reassuringly. “It is your 
trial night; such playing as yours will 
soon command you a better place.” 
When I entered I found the director—a 
large, powerful-looking man, with black, 
piercing eyes, which look one through 
at a glance—in a great passion. He 
did not notice me, and I took my place 
quietly. The rest of the players were 
sitting about, talking, laughing, and jest- 
ing in the most indifferent manner; no 
one seemed to notice the director much, 
only all took care to keep out of his way. 
At last I learned what it was that dis- 
turbed him so. The first violinist was 
not nor could not be there, nor had he 
sent word until it was too late to fill his 
place. It was five minutes after eight, 
and the opera was to have commenced 
at eight precisely. I did not hesitate a 
moment. I never thought of myself nor 
whether it were presumptuous in me or 
not; I walked up to the director, and 
said simply: “Sir, I will play the first 
violin for you to-night, if there is no one 
else.” He looked at me, too surprised 
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at first, I think, to speak, while those 
standing by gave audible utterance to 
their sneers. “You?” said he, at last; 
“but I have never heard you play a 
note.” Some of the others standing by, 
said: “It’s too absurd.” “He’s but a 
mere boy, but with all the conceit of a 
German as regards music.” That stung 
me, and I turned—you have always said 
that there was lightning in my eye. 
However it was, they cowed before my 
look, while I only said: “I have yet to 
learn that music and age are synony- 
mous terms.” “Silence!” thundered 
the director. With a wave of his hand, 
we all fell into our places—I taking that 
of the first violin. Every hand was 
ready, every eye fixed upon the music 
in front. There was a momentary hush, 
then a volume of sound poured forth. 
I can not even tell what overture it was 
that we played. It seemed to me that I 
was pouring forth my whole soul, now 
ina plaintive, lingering cadence of Heim- 
weh, and now hurling defiance at them 
all who had accorded so poor and cold 
a welcome to me, the stranger, coming 
to them only as a humble interpreter of 
the great masters. There was not a 
break, or jar, or pause during the whole 
overture, and as the last strain died 
away in silence, there followed a reck- 
less, passionate burst of applause which 
became more impetuous every moment. 
Then first I looked down and around 
upon the sea of faces before me. A con- 
fused blending of fair women and beard- 
ed men it seemed at first, for I could 
single out nothing, and the oppressive 
odor of the withering flowers was almost 
sickening to me. I dropped my eyes a 
moment. I was trembling with excite- 
ment, though my companions around me 
were sitting in the utmost nonchalance, 
talking to each other in whispering un- 
dertones, and casting curious glances at 
me every now and then. When we 
commenced again I was more conscious 
of myself, and I felt more the responsi 
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bility of my position. We were playing 
an exquisite thing in B flat, in which oc- 
curs a violin solo. Then, indeed, I for- 
got myself again, and might have been 
alone in my attic chamber for any con- 
sciousness that I had of the presence of 
others; there might have been one or a 
million there. Then the whole orches- 
tra took up the strain, repeating it, and 
tossing it back and forth on a liquid sea 
of melody. At the conclusion, again 
came the satisfied murmur of applause, 
less tumultuous than the first, because 
more heartfelt. Shimmering down on 
the heavily laden air, there fell at my 
feet a lovely bunch of English violets, 
distilling their delicate sweet perfume 
through all the odors of roses and lilies. 
I stooped, picked them up, and pressed 
them to my lips; then I raised my eyes, 
when—O heavens !—Carl, how can I tell 
you! She was there—the fair English 
“Violetta,” as we used to call her. I 
could not be mistaken in that perfect 
face, nor in those heavenly eyes. It 
was verily she, and no other, in one 
of the boxes, leaning forward, brightly 
smiling; and, was I too bold? it seem- 
ed as if she gave me a glance of recog- 
nition. I dared not look again. I 
shaded my eyes, as if from too bright 
sunlight, and after that I played as if 
inspired —that is, if I played as I felt. 
The director was more than satisfied 
when all was over, and congratulated 
me warmly on my great success—so he 
was pleased to term it. When I told 
Herr Hahneman what the director had 
said, he replied: “Your success now is 
assured ; you will not lack for positions. 
It was a most fortunate thing for you 
that it happened so early, though I well 
knew that such a jewel could not long 
remain hidden.” But for myself, dear 
Carl, I care more for my little bunch of 
violets, all withered as they now are, 
than for all the applause of the universe, 
and if I never look upon those violet 
eyes again, that one gaze will linger with 
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me through all eternity. Dear, dear 
Carl, good-night to you and to all the 
loved ones. LEO Otro BERGHOLZ. 


From Leo Otto Bergholz to his Friend, 
Carl Zimmerman. 

NEw YorRK, September roth, 18—. 

Still no letter from you, dear Carl; 
and I pine like a transplanted flower for 
a breath from you and the distant father- 
land. Every chord of my heart is bound 
there with a thousand ties. I well know 
that it is not yet time for a letter, yet ev- 
ery day I ask and always the same an- 
swer comes; then I fly home to my vio- 
lin. You see I have already learned to 
call my little attic chamber home. I feel 
that I am nearer there to the stars, and 
somehow nearer you. Herr Hahneman 
wished me to change my room for a va- 
cant one next to his, as more fitting my 
brightening prospects, but I said nay; 
and when he urged me to give my rea- 
son, I told him that my violin, on which 
I played so late at night, would disturb 
the other lodgers near by. “As if such 
music as yours could disturb anyone,” 
he said; “but have your own way. I 
shall be content if you consider this as 
your room, also.” I have never de- 
scribed to you my room, excepting that 
it was very small. In one corner stands 
a bed, not like our good old German 
beds, but still a very good one. Over 
that I have hung the pictures you gave 
me of Bach and Beethoven. On the lit- 
tle table rests my violin-case, and stack- 
ed up on the floor beside the table are 
the few musical works which I have been 
able to buy. There are, besides, two 
chairs and a little wash-stand. That is 
all. My only visitors here are a little 
mouse which comes out of the wall some- 
times and listens to my music, and a 
spider that has woven a beautiful web 
across the corner. I have four pupils 
now — three learning the violin and one 
the piano—thanks to my success that 
first night. My three violin students I 
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teach in Herr Hahneman’s room, and 
the rasping noises they make drive me 
sometimes quite frantic. The one upon 
the piano is a young lady. I go to her 
house twice a week. She is studying to 
make a teacher; but, poor thing, it will 
be very hard for her. Only think, Carl, 
she said to me the other day: “ Professor 
Bergholz” (do not be astonished or laugh, 
dearest Carl; here in America everyone 
is professor) “I hate music, and, most 
of all, I hate classical music.” I was 
aghast. “My dear young lady, why 
then do you study music?” She shrug- 
ged her shoulders. She is very pretty. 
“It is to be my profession ; I am poor.” 
“Ah!” I sighed, “and is there nothing 
else?” She interrupted me: “ Certain- 
ly; but nothing pays so well as music, 
and is at the same time so respectable.” 
She plays well and in the most exact 
time, scarcely ever making a mistake ; 
but her playing is, after all, the ghost of 
music—no, I should say, the dead body 
of music, after the soul, the poetic spir- 
it, has fled. Yet she does not altogeth- 
er lack expression, for she is quick and 
imitative, and renders even some of 
Chopin’s pieces exquisitely, but she is 
cold and heartless. She must be, if mu- 
sic does not move her. I can never 
again take the pleasure I did before in 
giving her lessons. 

Every night since that first I have 
played first violin, and looked for the 
beautiful Violetta, but have looked in 
vain. I can not tell you how I have 
longed for one sight of her beautiful 
face. You used to say last summer that 
I was mad on that subject; if so, what 
would you say now? I was starving, 
dying, three nights ago, and it seemed 
that all who heard the tones of my vio- 
lin might interpret the heart-rending cry 
of my soul, when again a little bunch of 
violets fell at my feet, brushing in their 
fall my violin strings. She was there, 
so radiantly, so divinely beautiful! I 
only gave one glance; that was all I 
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dared to give, lest I should become diz- 
zy; but I saw that there was a stately 
lady in the box with her, and a gentle- 
man sitting by her side. They had come 
in late, for I had looked for her early 
in the evening, when the box was empty. 
I carried the violets home with me; they 
are by my side, but they will not lift up 
their drooping heads. The other bunch 
I keep still in my violin-case. I play- 
ed, for a long time after I came home, 
snatches from Chopin and Schubert. 
And now I have something still more 
wonderful to write you. Yesterday I 
was sitting in Herr Hahneman’s room 
after I had finished giving my last les- 
son on the violin. I was too tired to 
play myself. Those lessons always leave 
me So nervous and irritable that it seems 
like profanation for me to touch my own 
violin. Violetta had not been at the 
opera the night before, and I was won- 
dering if she would be there that night, 
when I heard some one in the hall in- 
quire, “Is Professor Bergholz in, do you 
know?” I stepped instantly to the door, 
opened it, and there before me, awful in 
her stateliness, stood a lady whom I rec- 
ognized as having been with Violetta at 
the opera, and, peering eagerly out of 
the carriage standing before the door, 
was Violetta herself. What I did, what 
I said, I have not the most distant idea. 
I only know that the lady was in the 
room, standing, having declined my of- 
fered chair, and was asking me to come 
and give lessons to her niece, Elise 
Hégeman. “She has had the best 
teacher in Paris,” said Mrs. Hégeman, 
grandly, “but she has somehow taken a 
fancy to learn of you.” I said that I 
should be only too glad if my humble 
services could be of any, even the slight- 
est, benefit to her niece. She appoint- 
ed the time for me to come, the next 
week Tuesday; then the door closed. 
I heard the carriage roll away. They 
had come and gone like a dream, leav- 
ing me like one completely dazed in a 
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delicious ecstasy. I can write no more 
now, dear Carl. To-morrow the steam- 
er comes again, bringing I hope with it 
a letter from you, with news of Marguer- 
ite, and Fritz, and all the dear ones. It 
seems so long, so very long, since I left 
you, and never a word over the wide 
ocean all this time, though I know that 
many thoughts have been wafted hither. 
With earnest wishes and prayers for 
your happiness, I am your loving friend, 
LEO OTTO BERGHOLZ. 


From Elise Hégeman to her Friend, 
Adele de Courtney. 
NEw York, September gth, 18—. 

Do you think I have forgotten you, 
dearest Adéle, now that the broad deep 
waters of the Atlantic roll between us? 
No, indeed, I have not; though I can 
hardly say why I have not written, un- 
less because I have not dared to con- 
fess to myself, much less to you, how 
terribly I am disappointed in everything, 
since I have left school. We used to 
dream such bright dreams then of what 
we would do in the future, or rather I 
did; now, I often wish that, like poor 
mademoiselle whom we used to pity so 
much, it had been my fate to be a teach- 
er. She had a round of duties to fill up 
her time — monotonous it is true, yet it 
can not be more terribly so than my life 
is commencing to be. My five months 
of travel last summer quite spoiled me ; 
and yet I am, no doubt, a most ungrate- 
ful person, for I have everything in the 
world to make me happy. Aunt Sophia’s 
house is magnificently furnished; she 
ordered it refurnished throughout, last 
summer, while in Paris. I can have the 
carriage every time that I wish to ride, 
and we either go out or receive compa- 
ny every evening, and with all that I find 
time to be lonely. 

Do you remember that lovely place in 
Germany where Aunt Sophia and I spent 
several weeks last June, and the young 
violinist who had the rooms opposite 
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ours? I remember once you wrote me 
to take care or I should lose my heart, 
I was so extravagant in my praises of 
him. At the opera the other evening, 
imagine my surprise upon discovering 
my German violinist in the orchestra. 
Even before I saw him I recognized the 
spirit which breathes through every note 
of his, thrilling one like an electric chain 
with sympathy for all that is good and 
beautiful. He played first violin, upon 
the identical instrument, Adéle, whose 
sweet strains so often moved me to 
tears three months ago. Once he play- 
ed an exquisite little solo, and I, impul- 
sive as ever, forgetting everything, tore 
from my hair the “inevitable violets,” 
and threw them at his feet. As they 
fell he gave one startled look, and then 
dropped his eyes again. I do not think 
he recognized me. Aunt Sophia was 
greatly shocked, and read me a long 
lecture upon the impropriety of which I 
had been guilty. I have longed to go 
ever since, but some engagement has 
prevented, until Tuesday night. We 
were late. Entering amid the brilliant 
stormy overture, I heard only the sweet, 
plaintive notes of the violin borne along 
the waves of sound; now rising, now 
falling, dying almost quite away, forcing 
me to wait and listen with almost pain- 
ful intensity for their re-appearance. Yet 
do you know, Adéle, that to me half of 
the effect of his playing would be lost 
could I not see as well as hear him? 
He seems to have been made for his 
violin, or that to have been made for 
him, so completely one are they. He 
handles the bow as naturally and as ca- 
ressingly as a mother does her child, 
never making one unnecessary move- 
ment, and has none of those affectations 
so offensive in some players. Mr. Ger- 
ald was with us, who is quite an ama- 
teur musician. He was in ecstasies 
over the whole performance, and through 
him I learned that the violinist’s name 
was Bergholz, Leo Otto Bergholz—isn’t 
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that a musical name?—and that he 
teaches the violin and piano. I am de- 
termined to take lessons of him, if that 
is really the case. This time I escaped 
auntie’s censure by giving my violets to 
Mr. Gerald. . You may think me very 
silly, Adéle, and doubtless I am; yet I 
was never so much interested in any per- 
son in my life as I am in this German 
violinist. Aunt Sophia is very hard to 
get. along with, and at the same time 
very easily managed if you take her 
rightly. She is a perfect queen in her 
own circle; whatever she decides to be 
right and proper is unquestioned. I said 
to her this morning: “ Aunt Sophia, Iam 
getting perfectly rusty in my music; I 
wish there was some one of whom I could 
take lessons, if only to keep in practice.” 
Aunt Sophia looked up from her laces 
which she was getting ready for the 
nettoyer: “I am sure, Elise, you play 
better now than any of your young lady 
acquaintances.” “I might do that and 
yet not play very well,” I rejoined. 
Nothing more was said, until Mr. Ger- 
ald, happening in to lunch, and speaking 
of music and lessons, said: “ Take of 
Professor Bergholz by all means, Miss 
Elise; in less than three months he will 
be the rage, and after that he will prob- 
2bly not give lessons. That was enough 
to decide Aunt Sophia, and we drove to 
his rooms this afternoon to make the ar- 
rangements. I don’t think Aunt Sophia 
has the slightest idea that I have ever 
seen him before. He is to come next 
Tuesday. I shall be afraid to play be- 
fore him if he plays the piano at all as 
he does the violin. I can hardly wait. 

Next month I expect Mr. Hugh Mor- 
gan, and I suppose we shall be married 
about the holidays. Aunt Sophia is con- 
tinually urging me to commence on my 
wedding ¢rousseau, but I am in no hur- 
ry; besides, I tell her that I have now 
clothing enough to last me ten years. 
Of course, I shall have to go through a 
great fuss, and have my life worried out 





of me bydressmakers and seamstresses. 
It seems rather hard that I can not have 
at least one season of freedom before I 
become Mrs. Hugh Morgan; but I am 
nineteen, and papa’s will says we are to be 
married before I am twenty. Quite the 
French way of doing things, is it not? 
You and I are used to such things, yet 
it might be quite inconvenient should 
one happen to love some one else; but 
then, on the other hand, it saves one an 
infinite deal of trouble. 

You used to say that I was very beauti- 
ful. My glass tells me the same, but I 
would willingly exchange all my beauty, 
such as it is, if I might only be gifted in 
music, and go upon the stage. Don’t 
think me crazy ; I am in earnest when I 
say I think such a life would be beauti- 
ful and worth living for. 

Toujours a tot, 
E.IsE HEGEMAN. 


From Leo Otto Bergholz to his Friend, 
Carl Zimmerman. 


NEw York, September 15th, 18—. 


At last, at last, dear Carl, a letter from 
you! I wept, I danced, I leaped for 
very joy when I was once in my own 
room. I read it through once, twice, 
thrice, and even then could hardly be- 
lieve that it was really your dear hand 
which had traced those messages of 
love. What touched me most was the 
little Vergistmeinnicht which Marguer- 
ite inclosed. Pale, sweet little Mar- 
guerite, I shall not soon forget your 
face! And Fritz, too, has entered his 
second class. He is very proud, I know, 
of that. You are all so well and happy; 
that pleased me most of all. 

No, Carl, I do not have the pain now in 
my heart. I have never had it here. I 
am very well, and would be quite happy 
if you were all with me. I have now all 
that I cando. Lessons in the day-time, 
and I continue to play nights. I shall 
soon be able to send back the money I 
borrowed of the good doctor, for I live 
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very economically. I have had to buy 
myself some gloves, and Herr Hahne- 
man says I must get a whole new suit 
as soon as I can, for here it makes a 
great difference how one is dressed. I 
wonder what they would think of the 
Herr Professor with his slouched cap 
and greasy gown! 

Yesterday was Tuesday, and there- 
fore, dressing myself with great care, 
I went to the house of Mrs. Hégeman. 
I had no trouble in finding the street or 
number. She lives in a grand house, 
and all the houses on the street are 
large and handsome. I rung the bell, 
and waited for some time. I thought 
there must be no one at home, though I 
was punctual to the hour, and was just 
turning to go down the steps, when a 
servant in dashing livery opened the 
door. I handed him my card, and with- 
out a word he led me through the hall 
into a back parlor, and left me alone. It 
was like walking upon velvet to touch 
the carpet, it was so thick and soft. The 
walls were hung with the most beautiful 
paintings. Standing across one corner 
was a grand piano, and on a bracket 
over it a marble bust of Beethoven. The 
piano was open, and I could not resist 
the temptation of sitting down and try- 
ing it. A piece of music lay half open 
on the rack; it was one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies —the one which you and I, 
Carl, used to play as a duet for the pi- 
ano and violin. The long-drawn strains, 
the beating, struggling movement, car- 
ried me away. I turned over page after 
page, and played on, unconscious that 
anyone had entered the room, until at 
the end I heard a soft clap of hands, 
and perceived the delicate perfume of 
violets. I sprung from the piano, but 
she cut short my half-uttered apology 
with, “It is for me, Professor Bergholz, 
to thank you for the unexpected pleas- 
ure you have given me.” I wish I 
could describe to you just how she look- 
ed as she stood there before me in the 
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subdued light of the room, dressed in a 
robe of the simplest white, but so pure 
and thin that she seemed to float in a 
cloud-like vapor rather than walk. Her 
glorious dark hair was knotted careless- 
ly at the back of her head, and her only 
ornaments were some English violets. 
In simplicity her dress and style were 
severe enough for the Grecian ideal; her 
complexion is dazzling in its whiteness 
and purity. Looking at her then and 
there, Carl, I resolved never to forget 
my position, never to meet her other 
than as a teacher should meet a pupil. 
The instant I found that I could not do 
this, I would stop and never see her any 
more. So I said, very calmly and cool- 
ly: “If you are ready, Miss Hégeman, 
we will commence the lesson.” She 
seated herself on the piano-stool, and 
looked inquiringly at me. I opened a 
book of exercises, and pointed with my 
pencil. She commenced playing. For 
one hour I gave her nothing but finger- 
exercises and scales. I was pitiless, 
and called attention to every mistake in 
touch or position. During all the time 
we spoke not a word. Then the lesson 
was finished. She did not even look as- 
tonished, only said: “I am to practice 
these until Friday?” “Yes,” I replied; 
“be very careful to follow out the sug- 
gestions I have given you.” I bowed, 
and left her, astonished even at myself. 
I walked two blocks briskly before I 
was quite thawed out, and then I com- 
menced counting the hours until the 
next lesson. Herr Hahneman was in 
the room when I entered. “Why, Berg- 
holz, you look as if you had seen a spir- 
it!” said he. “I’ve not only seen one, 
I’ve been with one; but don’t detain me, 
for I have the music frenzy on me now!” 
and rushing to my room I seized my vio- 
lin. Ah! Carl, you have often seen me, 
and can imagine the impetuous strains 
which followed until the first force of my 
pent-up feelings had spent itself; then 
the music gradually became slower and 
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softer, until it was as calm and sweet as 
a cradle-song. 

Friday night, September 17th.—I 
have not been able to finish this let- 
ter, Carl, because I have been in such 
an impatient, restless state since I wrote 
the last line on Wednesday. When I 
have not been occupied with my lessons, 
I have walked some days miles, and yet 
I have never grown tired or weary. I 
see I have written days. You will smile, 
perhaps, as there have been but two, but 
they seem to me to have been years; 
yet when the hour approached to-day 
for me to go, my heart stood still, and I 
felt cold and hot flashes alternately come 
over me. Miss Hégeman was already 
in the parlor, waiting for me. “I beg 
your pardon, if I have kept you waiting 
forme.” ‘O,no,” she answered; “I just 
came in myself. We will wait a few 
moments; you must be fatigued with 
your walk.” “I am ready now,” I an- 
swered. She took her seat at the piano, 
and commenced playing over the pre- 
cedinglesson. It was faultless. “You 
have taken a great many lessons?” I 
asked. “Yes, since I was six years 
old.” She looked hardly thrice that age. 
I opened a book of Etudes de Vélocité, 
and she commenced playing them with- 
out a word; that was what pleased me, 
and, shall I confess it, at the same time 
piqued me. There is a strange, won- 
derful fascination about her very pres- 
ence. I longed to ask her if she sung. 
I am sure she does, divinely, as she 
would do anything; but I did not ask. 
When the lesson was over, she asked 
me, as one asking a great favor, with 
the most charming air of hesitation, if I 
would play something for her. I could 
not refuse, though I felt that every mo- 
ment I staid was imperiling my peace. 
I played that charming little morceau 
from Listz—your favorite, Carl—though 
it loses half the pathos on the piano; 
then a snatch from one of Mozart’s so- 
natas, and I should not have stopped un- 
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til now, I think, had not the entrance of 
visitors arrested me. Then I left her, 
and was once more upon the street. It 
seemed as if the world were shrouded 
in darkness and the sun blotted out. 

Two hours later.—I have just finished 
reading your second letter, Carl. O, how 
vain and unsatisfactory do these written 
words seem! How cold and lifeless do 
thoughts fall upon paper! You say: 
“Do not imperil your peace by thinking 
too much of the fair Violetta; think of 
your music, your art; you can not afford 
to think of love.’’ Your advice comes 
too late. Violetta is already to me 
the embodiment of music, she aids and 
inspires me: for, Carl, I never played 
before—it seems to me now that I never 
lived. I do not understand what you 
mean about Marguerite. Is she not 
well? What was it in my letter made 
her sad? Tell her, for me, thanks again 
for the Vergistmeinnicht, and be very 
tender of her; she is but a fragile flow- 
er at the best. I shall write you again 
soon. Your friend, 

Leo OTTO BERGHOLZ. 


From Elise Hégeman to her Friend, 
Adéle de Courtney. 


NEw YoRK, September 18th, 18—. 


I have already taken two lessons of 
him; you know whom I mean. No 
school-girl ever trembled more at her 
first lesson than did I, the usually self- 
possessed Elise Hégeman, when I en- 
tered the parlor for my first lesson. He 
was seated at the piano, playing. I en- 
tered very softly, so that he did not 
know I was there until he had finish- 
ed. I can not tell you how perfectly 
he played; it was as if the gates of 
heaven were open, and one could hear 
the echo of the divine harmony sound- 
ing through the spheres. The charm of 
his music lies in the expression. It is 
something to be dreamed of, but seldom 
realized. I was transported. You can 
imagine something of the effect, when I 
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tell you that his execution inspired me 
with such an awe of him and such a 
wholesome contempt of my own per- 
formances, that when I seated myself at 
the piano and he opened for me a book 
of finger-exercises and scales, I meekly, 
without one rebellious impulse, commen- 
ced playing, and continued through the 
lesson. But this man, so full of poetry, 
music, and passion when he is playing, 
congeals the moment he ceases. He is 
terrible in his icy coldness. Aunt So- 
phia was afraid that he might be pre- 
suming, being a foreigner and a German. 
She need have no fears. I really felt 
presuming myself when, Friday, I vent- 
ured to ask him to play for me after the 
lesson was over. He did so, however, 
very graciously, and left me in the sev- 
enth heaven again. He is certainly a 
most perfect gentleman; and even you, 
Adele, would call him handsome—criti- 
cal as you are on all points of personal 
beauty. He is not the least effeminate, 
as so many gentleman - musicians are. 
He impresses one with a sense of spirit- 
ual power; and his slender, tapering fin- 
gers, which at times produce a strain so 
soft that it is like the dream of a sound, 
have also, when needed, a terrible force 
and power in their rose-pink tips. Aunt 
Sophia came into the room to-day when 
I was taking my lesson. If she could 
read all I have written to you, I think 
it would be my last. It is such a com- 
fort to be able to write you every thought 
— it is like having another self. I have 
read somewhere that as long as one can 
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reveal every thought to a friend, they 
need have no fear of themselves. 

Aunt Sophia has a sewing-girl now, 
who is certainly one of the saddest-look- 
ing persons I ever saw. The would be 
quite pretty were she not so exceedingly 
pale—even her lips are blanched and 
colorless. She quite interests me. She 
is a German, and speaks English with 
the prettiest accent. Do you know, I 
like English a great deal better with a 
foreign accent ?—it makes it sweeter and 
less brusque. Yesterday, I was in the 
room with her a long time while she was 
fitting my dress, and she told me a good 
deal of her history. She came to this 
country two years ago, expecting to meet 
her betrothed and be married; but she 
did not find him, as she expected, wait- 
ing for her when the ship landed, nor 
did she meet him afterward, and so 
was forced to believe him faithless. It 
was not until nearly a year had passed 
that she discovered, by chance, that he 
had died of a fever the week before 
the ship arrived. Wasn’t that terrible? 
How true it is that there are tragic ele- 
ments enough even in the most com- 
monplace lives to make a thrilling ro- 
mance. She said she only longed for 
one thing before she died, and that was 
to hear sung again an old German folk- 
song. I mean to ask the professor to 
play one for me some time, when I feel 
a little better acquainted with him. 

I wait for a letter from you with the 
greatest impatience, dearest Adéle. Un- 
til then, adieu. ELISE HEGEMAN. 











A CROOKED LIFE. 


A CROOKED LIFE. 


** Bill, it was often told me, and it’s true, 
An ill-shaped body holds an ill-shaped mind ; 
But we were boys together, and you knew 
The hunchback’s temper. Yet, Bill, you were kind 
To me, the cripple. You were kind at school ; 
You fought my battles when they called me ‘fool’ 
And ‘humpy;’ yet I never could see why 
You took my part; but—there now, Bill, don’t cry— 
The time is short, and I have much to tell ; 
It might have been far different, but — well, 
One boon is left—to-morrow I shall die. 


**Bill, you remember how they took me first 
Up to the Hall there—me, the butt of all 
The village boys? They pitied me, you see. 
I had no parents; hungry and athirst, 
They took me in; they had enough for me. 
I loved them not; their charity was gall 
At first—for I, though crooked, yet was proud. 
But they were kind—I grew to love the place, 
I went to school; I studied hard, and learned, 
And then they made me keeper of the gate ; 
But still I studied, and I gained apace 
In knowledge, yet my heart still cried aloud, 
‘Make fair thy shape with knowledge ;’ and I yearned 
To know all things and thwart my bitter fate. 


**And then she came. O, Bill, must I go on! 
She came —the daughter—from a foreign school. 
I saw her enter, for I held the gate, 
And in her face such utter beauty shone 
That I bowed low, and kissed the dust whereon 
Her horse had trod; and she looked proudly down 
And coldly smiled, and, muttering ‘Poor fooi,’ 
Passed slowly on. Bill, had she deigned a frown, 
And bade me rise, she had not met her fate ; 
But that cold smile and that ‘Poor fool’—these moved 
My fierce, distorted heart, and I—I /oved 
With that cruel, biting love, akin to hate. 


**Vet she was kind to me—she meant no ill; 
She brought me books, and many a winter night 
She came alone and talked, or read aloud; 
But I could give no thanks, my throat would fill 
When I would speak; I could not bear the sight 
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Of her cold pity. Though I loved her near, 
I often wondered that she had no fear 
To come alone—I think she was too proud. 


**One night she came and brought me a new book, 
And read aloud. I heard no word she said; 
The old hate-love was strong in me. A look— 
A cold kind look—came o’er-her as she stopped, 
And, speaking gently, said: ‘But one time more 
I visit you; next week I shall be wed. 
Will you regret your loss?’ Down on the floor 
From nerveless hands the book she held was dropped, 
As I, with eyes aflame and madman’s mien, 
Hissed out: ‘You wed! No, never—by the God 
Who made me crooked, never! For I love— 
Yes, I, the crazy hunchback —dare to love 
You, the great lady! Have you never seen 
The hate-love in my eyes? Because I’m weak, 
And lame, and hunched, must I be ever trod 
Down in the dust for straighter men? Quick, speak!’ 


‘Then she, though deathly pale, made answer slow: 
‘You are ungrateful; I will say no more.’ 
Then, rising, she was passing to the door— 








She, whom I hated, loved, and worshiped so— 
When all the devil in me rose—a blow, 


A madman’s blow—and all was silent. 


Bill, 


IIer murdered beauty lies before me still! 
Yet it was bitter!—There now, Bill, don’t cry, 
Relief is near—to-morrow I shall die.’’ 
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Our Women, and Peignoirs and other Things. 

If you have read through the A¢/antic, and 
Scribner’s, and the OVERLAND to this page, 
and have glanced through //arfer’s, and the 
London Punch, and the Graphic, and now, 
sitting in a-too-easy chair, before a too-beam- 
ing fire, if you are lapsing into the satiety 
which follows literary debauch, deadly as 
what children feel after too much swinging, do 
not expect to be pleased with this little ser- 
mon ; it will disappoint you. Go—go sweep 
the garret and look through its trunks, bas- 
kets, and boxes; go to the cellar and pick 
over the apples and potatoes; go clean the 
store- room; go to the market; go to the 


grocery ; go call on your disagreeable rela- 
tions; go somewhere, anywhere, and get 
cold, hungry, tired. Leave this article, in 
which there will be nothing but weariness 
for you. But if you have dispatched a good 
day’s work, if you have been long wishing 
for time to open a magazine, if you come 
from a thousand vexations, fatigues, and 
cares with a keen relish fora moment’s read - 
ing—farlons! partons ! 1 have something to 
say to you. 

It is this: while American women imitate 
French costumes in everything else, they too 
entirely overlook the peignoir—the one truly 
physiological garment that French ladies 
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wear. As its name signifies, it is simply a 
**combing - cloth,” a loose, light garment, 
long or short, made of warm or cool materi- 
al, round, square, or sack-shaped, according 
to the pleasure of the wearer, and is worn by 
Frenchwomen of mornings when they go 
about their houses lifting the lids of sauce- 
pans, scolding their domes, or playing with 
their children. Frenchwomen do not think 
it necessary to put on the saddles and bridles 
of fashion when they rise in the morning ; 
they consider themselves perfectly dressed in 
a peignoir until the hour for making their 
toilet, and therefore keep their physique in 
excellent condition for supporting their cos- 
tume comfortably when the time for it ar- 
rives. You remember the Countess Alma- 
viva’s dress during the first four acts of Zhe 
Marriage of Figaro was of this sort because 
she was ‘‘ chez elle.” 

Our fair Americans have a bad habit of at- 
tiring themselves in corsets and other appur- 
tenances of fashion in the morning. The 
strongest and healthiest women can not en- 
dure close - fitting corsets, ponderous dresses, 
tight boots, and heavy braids of false hair, if 
assumed in the morning and worn all day ; 
and for young and tender girls and weakly 
women to attempt the bearing of such bur- 
dens is very hurtful. Ladies who pride them- 
selves on being ‘‘dressed’’ for breakfast are 
averse to exercise on account of the delicacy 
of their clothes as well as on account of the 
difficulty of moving easily in them, and so 
are doubly hampered. Now the feignoir is 
a perfect release for one-half of the day from 
the mortal coil of clothes. It gives back to 
women the grace and freedom of the old 
Greek costume for a short time ; it is, in fact, 
all we have left in modern times of that most 
exquisite of garments ever seen on earth, that 
true offspring of Greek culture, the beautiful, 
the spacious peplum. It were well indeed if 
our maids and wives could adopt as a morning 
dress the Greek tunic itself, the all - graceful 
vesture that fell in so long, so divine a line 
of drapery from neck to feet, with the pe- 
plum above it. The peplum of a Phrygian 
lady, studded with stars and bordered with 
drops, would throw into fine relief the beauty 
of our delicate American girls, whose faces 
nearly approach the Greek type. And the 
Etruscan peplum, a wide, crescent-shaped 
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cloth, elaborately rich, with weights in its 
corners to make it hang gracefully, would 
be grand for our dowagers and matrons, De- 
lightfully easy the Greek costume would be 
for a working-dress in hot, languid autumn- 
time; for instance, when people were clean- 
ing house. The Spartan virgin’s tunic, though 
it was open at the side from belt to hem 
(thus in truth ‘‘strutted the proud Hermi- 
one,”? whose modesty none dared impugn) ; 
or the tunic of Diana, girdled both at waist 
and loins in unimpeding folds, the tunic of 
her who was 
— “Chaste of spirit utterly 
Untaught, yet so even from her infancy” 

—any of these would be a perfect morning 
costume for ‘‘our girls.” And if they could 
wear sandals, too, so that their feet might 
have the same action as their hands, their 
steps would be agile enough.  Tirelessly 
would they go up stairs and down, carrying 
pails of water, pails of whitewash, mops, 
brushes, baskets of clothes, or armfuls of ba- 
bies. Such attire left the limbs untrammel- 
ed, especially the arms, whose articulation, 
to be free, requires great space. 

Since most American women must spend 
their mornings in a foot-race against time, in 
a pugilistic encounter with Bridgets and 
broomsticks and other inert matter, it would 
be well if they could be dressed like Dianas 
and Atalantas. Their weariness is not of the 
flesh, but of the petticoat ; they are crippled 
by their clothes. The **Woman with the 
Death’s Head” that George Augustus Sala 
(Disgusted Sala he was then) saw every- 
where in America, is a result of our female 
costume. Garments supported by the shoul- 
ders are the only ones in which beauty and 
strength can be developed. Women can 
never have the mythological grandeur of 
gait, the repose accompanying great strength, 
the dignity that is included in the idea of 
power, without wearing, in moments of exer- 
cise at least, some kind of loose raiment like 
the peignoir. Out of what nook of awk- 
wardness, what cross-grained brain, could the 
Bloomer costume have been evolved? Why 
should we turn from mountains of pictur- 
esqueness to batten on a moor like that? 
One of the Greek isles, famous for its mag- 
nificent female costumes, still gives us mar- 
vels of invention and grace in costumes on 
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old coins, vases, and reliefs. There was 
nothing of the latest style about those old 
dresses ; sincerely beautiful were they, and 
nothing more. They were of purple, linen, 
and silk ; they were adorned with gold, em- 
eralds, and pearls, and many a now - forgot- 
ten gem of green-yellow chrysoprasus or 
lemon - colored citrine. What a joyous life 
might women lead could they get rid of the 
trouble of being in the latest style, and could 
they indicate the different degrees of their 


rusticity or refinement in the antique way: 


by different degrees of grace in the adjust- 
ment of peplum and tunic. 

The hideous costumes worn at the Grand 
Duchess Marie’s wedding, where each great 
lady’s train was borne by six strong cham- 
berlains, shows that Europe has not advanced 
in costume beyond what Tom Hood called 
**the foodle ages.’? The women there are 
villeins, born thralls, churls, serfs to fashion, 
and their slavery is the most abject on earth. 
Those Russian wedding-clothes of red velvet, 
and so forth, were as ugly compared with our 
Greek tunic as a very big and very Gothic 
modern throne is compared with a perfectly 
elegant and symmetrical Attic chair of state. 
As far as personal beauty and taste are con- 
cerned, Europe's thousand years of kings 
have not carried her half-way toward the 
height attained by the Greek republics in the 
thousand years of their democracy. And our 
women insist on hanging back with the wo- 
men of Europe. We are not good enough 
nor smart enough for the old republican cos- 
tumes entire, so there is an end of that mat- 
ter. However, our dames can wear part of 
them ; during those Ionic hours when they 
are busy with house affairs they can wear 
their hair in an artistic twist, and can be 
wrapped in the soft yet voluminous folds of 
the feignoir, and so be glad and free, and a 
delight to the eye. 

It is wonderful that in the various trials 
of different dresses fashionable women have 
not hit upon one of the European peasant 
costumes for the moments when they should 
play the parts of peasants. For, work they 
ought, sometimes, no matter how rich and 
fashionable they may be; there are certain 
**impracticable hours’? when every good 
American lady must shoulder her broom and 
show how rooms are swept, if her house is to 
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goon decently. In those hours it would be 
a happy conceit to dress as a Roman conta- 
dina; or if a brunette, in the yellow kerchief 
and black cross of a Belgian ; or in the white 
linen cap, short jacket, and scanty skirt of a 
French farm-work woman (this for sweeping 
days); and the wearer’s appearance would 
derive much sparkle, spring, and animation 
from the vigor of her morning explovitations 
in such easy raiment. Fashionable women 
are not, however, likely to think of such 
dress. ‘*They change their fashions, they do 
not improve them,’’ Beaumarchais tells us in 
his sharp, tart way. 

It is republican and American to work 
about the house as Greek ladies did. Frances 
Power Cobbe, an English lady who labors 
under the delusion that she is a reformer, 
defines a lady as one who does not work and 
is a beautiful object. But a lady is no more 
than the equal of her lord, and nothing but 
plenty of work, or its equivalent, exercise, 
will make her healthy or beautiful. There 
are many refined ladies in America who 
study ‘*the music of the future,” and read 
Montaigne in the original, and yet are driven 
to make soft soap in the spring, to can fruit 
in the summer, and to stuff sausages in the 
fall—and long life and good health to them. 

Good health is a talent, the same as a 
quick apprehension or a good memory, and 
to keep it requires good sense, at least sense 
enough to dress comfortably. Simpletons— 





who are disagreeable people to live with, in 
spite of Charles Reade’s book praising one— 
are always in danger of becoming diseased ; 
for they go to the one or the other of the two 
extremes of being too careless or too careful 
of their health. The stupid woman who 
places nothing but a cotton stocking between 
her foot and the shoe that rests upon the 
frozen pavement of winter, has the catarrh, 
the headache, the red nose, the tender feet, 
the weak eyes, and the irritable temper be- 
longing to her imperfect order of creature ; 
and the other stupid woman who sits in 
rooms heated to eighty, who fears to face a 
storm, and would as soon eat a plumb-bob as 
a plum-pudding, and who doctors herself 
with all kinds of queer medicines, has ailings 
worse than leprosy, has raging diseases whose 
names of ‘*rhagian” terminations sound as 
if belonging to a past order of mud -and 
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slime animals. Neither of these women 
knows anything of the glow, the exhilaration, 
the good circulation, the joy of winter walk- 
ing, belonging to the better order of being, 
to the wise woolen - stocking - and -peignoir 
wearer and exercise taker. 

Of old, it was known that long life was 
the reward of philosophy and of the study 
of the humanities. Democritus, who lived 
one hundred and four years, Plato, Buffon, 
Franklin, Goethe, Humboldt, and legions of 
other munificent spirits, show how life may 
be prolonged in joy and strength by intelli- 
gence. Persons recover from the effects of 
disease in proportion as they are mentally 
cultivated. To omit the cultivation of the 
mind is to endanger the bodily health. At 
the same time, to neglect the body is to di- 
minish the mental power. It is disgraceful 
for a woman to grow old in self-neglect, 
without knowing what she would become by 
rendering herself vigorous in body. Many 
fail greatly in good thinking from ill health. 
To be well is the first duty of life; nothing 
else is so serviceable, so beautiful; on the 
other hand, nothing is so absolutely vile and 
intolerable as disease. We can not know in- 
tense joy without a strong bodily frame. The 
possession of a strong body in its prime gives 
us the greatest rapture that we can taste. 
Many women who might live in an ocean of 
happy days, live in torments on account of 
ailments born of laziness. Many women 
give over the gladness of energetic health to 
the Irish washerwoman to be enjoyed by her 
alone, and sink into languor and decrepi- 
tude—consent to be old, hundreds of years 
old, hundreds of thousands of years old ; for 
when we are weary, then only are we old— 
for the sake of their clothes. For the sake of 

“* Smug routine, things allowed,” 
they go about life ‘as a tired slave goes, add- 
ing stone to stone,’’ dreading to walk, de- 
pendent on horse -cars and hoisting appara- 
tus for locomotion. This dislike of exertion 
shows a diseased condition of the muscles, a 
bad education, and a low race. But if our 
fair friends will not work, let them at least 
resign themselves to the luxury of wearing 
the peignoir of mornings, and they will soon 
find their general health improving. 

Some women would not be content with 
the peignoir; such as have the monomania 
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for the superfluous would not. Those who 
want the things they see others possess, no 
matter what they are, would not enjoy a 
peignoir. The women who have their floors 
covered with tulips and roses as big as a 
warming-pan, and their mantel-pieces cram- 
med with tawdry images instead of uphold- 
ing ‘some vase shaped to the curl of a god’s 
lip *—their walls hidden with raw chromos in 
place of showing us the one picture of be- 
nignity and divine tranquillity we wish to see 
—could not perceive the charms of a peignoir. 
Such women are not satisfied until they have 
wholly incased themselves in tight garters, 
pads, tough ruffles like Russia piping, and 
belts Iike Scotch pig-iron, with countless in- 
nominable other things. They insist on per- 
forming the duties of life in an imitation Par- 
isian visiting costume—a costume intended 
for idleness, a costume in which it is destruc - 
tion to move, and which makes quadrupeds 
of them, to quote Celia Burleigh, since they 
must employ their hands to hold it while 
walking. They set themselves against sci- 
entific facts, and refuse to believe that a light 
dress is a safeguard against illness and fa- 
tigue. Their self-satisfaction is the last doom 
of ignorance and folly. Their requiem must 
be 
«The sad rhyme of those who fondly clung 

To their first fault, and withered in their pride.” 

Since our women have such an overmas- 
tering passion for the beautiful, it is strange 
that they have not developed better taste in 
dress, peignoirs aside. ‘* Difference in taste is 
difference in skill,’’ declared Dr. Johnson, 
To Alice Carey’s question, 

“ What is it that doth spoil the fair adorning 
With which her body she would dignify?” 

the reply would be, ignorance, pure igno- 
rance. American imitations of French fash- 
ions would not be the travesties they some- 
times are, were our women students of form, 
size, color, and of art in general. All this 
sounds like scolding, but I say with merry 
Suzanne, “Au diantre qui répond une mot.” 
Just look at this photograph of a French ac- 
tress; one glance will explode the fallacy that 
Frenchwomen are not beautiful—at least 
when dressed in a rich black dinner costume. 
The pose, the folds of drapery, are grand. 
The skirt, though long and full, affords an 
ample disclosure of the grand outline of the 
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thigh. She is of Junonian stature, yet she 
has suffered no compression at the waist, 
which fits, not moulds, the form—after the 
manner of Paris dressmakers who employ 
delicate, flexible whalebones in dress-linings 
instead of corsets. She shades her eyes with 
a large Spanish fan, an action that beauti- 
fully displays her nude harmonious arm ; the 
black band across the shoulder is no sleeve, 
and the eye rests well content upon its pure 
contours. Her hands are not thin nor small, 
but ‘‘ powerful, feminine, maternal hands.’’ 
Every lineament speaks of ease, of suffusive 
strength, of thought-sustaining health. This 
Paris actress was not originally better endow- 
ed than most of our women are, but she has 
studied the art of keeping herself in good 
condition, has made a business of cultivating 
physical beauty, and has thus secured her 
sumptuous form, abundant hair, beautiful 
teeth, and every other charm. She has re- 
mained young long, as all do who pay ra- 
tional attention to the toilet. She has slept 
enough, and lived sams worry, particularly 
about her clothes, and her clothes have not 
wearied her at unsuitable times. With her, 
life is the festival which it only is to the wise. 
When she rises in the morning she does not 
lock herself into a corset and then put on two 
tucked and ruffled skirts and a puffed wrap- 
per, in which it were impossible to take the 
wholesome exercise so necessary to make us 
sound, happy, able creatures. She slips in 
the glance of an eye into a feignoir of flan- 
nel, of lawn, or of silk, in which she can 
turn somersaults, if ‘‘so dispoged,’’ and she 
passes the day in perfect indifference to her 
clothes until it is time to make her toilet. 
Only let our women spend their mornings 
in a roomy dress like the Jeignoir, in which 
they can develop something of Homeric 
beauty, and they may be as superb as they 
please during the rest of the day. There 
never was any harm in splendid clothes— 
whatever may be said against them—though 
there may be harm in zg/y ones, because an 
ugly th:ag is potent for evil. JZ say women 
can not dress too magnificently. While men 
spend fifteen millions a year for whisky and 
tobacco, they can have nothing to say about 
what women spend for dress, but must let 
them flock to spring openings, matinées, and 
other dress-glorifications, to their hearts’ con- 
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tent. Birds of a feather flock together, and 
people who live in glass houses must not 
throw stones at them. Mary DEAN, 


Tan Hermosa! 


O proud, sad, Southern face, O eyes 

Of God made perfect with what grace He knew, 
The glory of His darkness in you lies, 

The glory of His brightness shineth through. 


A thought—the light spreads over thee, O face; 
A word—thou flushest into warm eclipse, 
And all the goddess fades into her place, 
And all the woman speaks with fervent lips. 
Watt, M. Fisuer. 


Early Republican Newspapers of California. 

In the September number of the Over- 
LAND a mistake was made in calling the 
Marysville Afpea/ (the paper in which Mr. 
Avery began his Republican labors as editor) 
the first Republican paper in the State, It 
should have been the oldest Republican dai/y 
now published in the State. Quite a number 
of Republican papers preceded the Appeal. 
That paper began its career, with Mr. Avery 
as editor, in June, 1860, during the first Lin- 
coln campaign; while four years anterior, 
during the Frémont campaign in 1856, and 
even earlier, the Republican cause was not 
without advocates in California. For the 
benefit of local history, and to give credit to 
whom credit is due, a hasty review of pio- 
neer Republican journalism may not be here 
out of place. 

The Honorable Charles A. Washburne, 
late United States Minister to Paraguay, ed- 
ited and published, in 1855 and 1856, the 
Daily Evening Fournal in this city —a pa- 
per decidedly anti-slavery and Republican. 
In the columns of this paper, Washburne, 
alone and unadvised, called the first Repub- 
lican State Convention that ever assembled 
in the State; and he was sent by the con- 
vention (which assembled at Sacramento, on 
the 30th of April) as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia, on the 
17th of June. During his absence the Zven- 
ing Fournal died. Returning in August, he 
edited a weekly paper (the Star of Empire) 
here, until the election in November. 

The Daily Chronicle was an independent 
journal, with Republican or anti-slavery lean- 
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ings, while edited by Frank Soulé. It com- 
menced publication in 1853, and continued 
until 1857. It was a supporter of Frémont 
and Dayton in 1856. William H. Kingsbury 
was the ostensible editor during a portion of 
that year, and had his head broken by a man 
named Werth, for an article offensive to the 
Southerners. Werth was let off by justice 
with a small fine, it being regarded as rather 
a meritorious act in those days to pummel 
Republicans. 

The Zelegraph, a weekly paper, was start- 
ed in San José in 1853, and it lived until the 
fall of 1860. F. B. Murdoch, the present 
editor of the San José Patriot, had the sole 
control of the 7e/egraph during its eventful 
career. It was independently anti-slavery, 
though owned and edited by a man who was 
born in a slave State and of slaveholding 
parents. The 7e/egraph newspaper was one 
of the foremost, if not the very first, to give 
pronounced Northern sentiments to the peo- 
ple on this coast. On the 18th of March, 
1856, Murdoch hoisted in his paper the names 
of John C. Frémont and Francis P. Blair for 
the presidency and vice- presidency of the 
United States, and continued these names at 
the head of his columns until the steamer 
Golden Age arrived on the 14th of July fol- 
lowing, bringing the National Republican 
nominations, when the name of William L. 
Dayton was substituted for that of Blair. 
The influence of this paper was much felt in 
that élection. Frémont carried Santa Clara 
County, and three members were sent to the 
Legislature by its Republican vote. 

The Pathfinder, a daily campaign paper, 
was edited by F. F. Fargo, in this city, in 
1856. The two French journals—Ze Phare 
and L’ Echo du Pacifique—gave assistance to 
the Republican cause, as also did the Loco- 
motive—a German paper—all published here 
during that campaign. On the arrival of the 
news of the nomination of Frémont and Day- 
ton, the Marysville /Yera/d—a daily journal, 
owned by Colonel Ransom, and edited by 
Louis R. Lull—hoisted the ticket and gave 
battle for it. In August, a few Republicans 





in Sacramentocontributed to establish a daily, 
called the Zimes, and employed Cornelius 
Cole as editor. The Gazette about the same 
time appeared as a daily in Stockton, under 
the auspices of the Republican County Cen- 
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tral Committee, of which D. J. Staples was 
the ruling spirit. 

In addition to the weeklies already named, 
there were published the following distinct- 
ive Republican papers: £/ Clamor Publico, 
Los Angeles; £/ Dorado County Times, 
Placerville, W. Wadsworth editor; Granite 
Fournal, Folsom, George H. Baker editor ; 
Republican Banner, Nevada, W. B. Ewer 
editor; North Californian, Oroville, C. G. 
Lincoln editor. John H. Purdy also pub- 
lished a paper here of Republican tenden- 
cies, called the Pacific Statesman. It was 
ephemeral. 

Quite a number of papers were born into 
the journalistic world between the campaigns 
of 1856 and 1860, aiding the Republican 
party. Washburne revived the Zimes in 
1859; W. N. Slocum, in the same year, ed- 
ited the Santa Cruz Mews; Thomas Fitch 
edited something of a like kind here for a 
short time in 1860. The Nevada Yournal 
had been doing service in the same field some 
years before. But it is not essential to ex- 
tend the list. 

These few reminiscences are jotted down 
only for correctness’ sake, and to do justice 
to some pioneer Republican journalists of the 
coast, who bore the brunt of the battle, so far 
as pens were weapons, during the ‘ rotten- 
egg era.’’ We find from a list in the Chron- 
icle of October, 1856, that there were at that 
time in the State advocating the election of 
Frémont, nineteen papers, including the 
weeklies issued from the daily offices of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the Marysville Her- 
ald, the Stockton Gazette, and the Sacra- 
mento Zimes. There can not well have 
been less than thirty Republican papers an- 
tedating the appearance of the Marysville 
Appeal in 1860. 


Scientific Notes. 

—A great gap has been caused in our sci- 
entific ranks by the death of Mr. Hiram G. 
Bloomer, curator of the museum of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Those who are interested 
in botany will well remember Mr. Bloomer’s 
immense fund of information upon his favor- 
ite science, and his desire always to impart 
the results of his large experience to others, 
while his courteous and kindly demeanor had 
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endeared him to a wide circle of more inti- 
mate friends. At a recent meeting of the 
Academy resolutions expressing the deepest 
regret for his loss were adopted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to value his library and 
herbarium, with a view to their purchase. 
It is gratifying to add that their report, while 
valuing the collection at $700, recommended 
that the sum of $1,000 be appropriated for 
the same, in consideration of the eminent 
services rendered to the Academy by their 
late owner, 

— Doctor Cooper recently read before the 
Academy of Sciences some valuable and 
highly interesting papers on the geology of 
California, and particularly with reference to 
the existence of coal - bearing strata in our 
State. Doctor Cooper is of opinion that Cal- 
ifornia possesses no coal measures which 
would remunerate their owners for the trou- 
ble of working them. 

—Telegrams have been received from Na- 
gasaki, Japan, announcing the safe arrival of 
the Transit of Venus party, which left this 
city by the Fapan, in August last. The 
party consists of Professor Davidson, Mr. 
Titman, Mr. W. S. Edwards, and two pho- 
tographers. Previous to the occurrence of 
the transit, the party will occupy their lei- 
sure in the collection of specimens of natural 
history, and on their return our cabinets will 
doubtless be enriched by many valuable con- 
tributions. 

—The Microscopical Society continues to 
do good service to the cause of science, and 
large additions have recently been made to 
the number of its members. At a late meet- 
ing a most interesting lecture was read by 
Doctor Harkness, on the white corpuscles of 
the blood, illustrated by a specimen of a frog, 
in which the circulation was clearly seen. 

— Among the many entomological publi- 
cations issuing from the American press, few 
deserve more favorable mention than a mod- 
estly advertised work by Herman Strecker, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, entitled ///us/ra- 
tions of Lepidoptera. Mr. Strecker has al- 
ready published ten numbers of his work, 
the plates having been all drawn and color- 
ed by his own hand. The insects delineated 
are Rhopalocera and Sleterocera (butterflies 
and moths), and are admirable examples of 
the draughtsman’s art, while many new spe- 
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cies are for the first time given to the world. 
Mr. Strecker deserves every encouragement 
for his spirited undertaking, and the low 
price of his work (only fifty cents per num- 
ber) places it within the reach of all. 

—The Entomological Society of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has started a publi- 
cation called Psyche, for the purpose of re- 
cording captures of rare insects, the descrip- 
tion of new’ species, and the noticing of all 
works on their science issuing from the Eu- 
ropean and American press. The conductor 
is Mr. B. P. Mann, of Cambridge, and among 
the contributors we find the names of Scud- 
der, Packard, Edwards, Grote, and others. 


Art Notes. 

We were glad that an ample and spacious 
gallery had been allotted by the managers 
of the late Mechanics’ Institute Fair to the 
exhibition of Californian art ; we say Califor- 
nian art, for except a few contributions from 
foreign artists, it was purely an exhibit of 
native talent, and, as such, it was highly in- 
teresting. Passing over works of minor im- 
portance, we may briefly notice the most 
prominent. 

— William Hahn we must class among the 
foreign contributors, as he is a recent arrival, 
and his pictures, though some of them rep- 
resent Californian scenery and characters, are 
thoroughly German in treatment and style. 
They evidence how much may be accom- 
plished by plodding perseverance and thor- 
ough training where the artistic spirit is al- 
together wanting, though we doubt the ex- 
pediency of applying so great labor to the 
attainment of such low results. 

— William Keith, ‘the poet - painter,” as 
he has been styled, represents more truly 
than any other the art development of this 
young land, which, like other phases of its 
development, is sturdy, though precocious. 
His inspiration is drawn solely and purely 
from its noble landscape, so full of scope for 
the painter’s art in its magnificent distances, 
abounding color, and grandeur of mountain 
and plain. His ‘*Californian Alps” is a 
grand and passionate poem in color. The 
composition is like a strain from tne old lyric 
masters: the noble sweep of uplifted plateau 
and granite-ribbed hills to the dominant gla- 
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cier-crowned mountains is superbly dramatic. 
This picture, we are glad, though it goes to 
enrich a private collection, will remain in 
the State. Of the smaller pictures by this 
artist, the one that struck us most was en- 
titled, ‘*A View in San Mateo.”’ It is pure 
and clear in color, and shines like a gem on 
the walls. 

— All the works of Thomas Hill are strong 
and admirable in ¢echnigue and fine in com- 
position, but lack somewhat in subtler quali- 
ties of sentiment and imagination, ‘The 
Royal Arches” is the most satisfactory of 
his pictures, and is fine and rich in color, 
solid in treatment, and strong in effect. 
**The Notch in the White Mountains’’ is 
also good and true to the character of that 
part of the country. Two upright dome- 
shaped Yosemite pictures present in a mas- 
terly and pleasing manner the illusions of 
air and distance, but are not, we think, quite 
true as to the color of that region. A fine, 
large wood interior has the perspective well 
rendered, but would be improved if the two 
distinct groups of figures on opposite sides of 
the roadway were connected ‘by some minor 
object. 

— Some good portraits by Shaw, and some 
genre subjects and a head of Carlyle by Irwin, 
show great talent. Brookes had some studies 
of fruit, in which he is not so happy as in his 
fish pictures. 

—We hazard the judgment that Californian 
art compares favorably with the exhibits in 
Boston, New York, and other American cit- 
ies. Boston and New York can boast of no 
painters better than Hill and Keith, except 
De Haas, who distances them perhaps only 
by virtue of more years of experience ; and 
many other of our local artists are of more 
than average talent. But as a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country and 
among his own people, so with our artists, 
they meet with only scanty and grudging 
recognition at home. With but one or two 
exceptions, the millionaires of California do 
nothing to encourage art af home. Most 
of the pictures that adorn their galleries are 
purchased abroad. Had they sufficient cult- 
ure and knowledge of art to buy discriminat- 
ingly, this would not be disadvantageous to 
native genius, for an occasional opportunity 
of studying the masterpieces of the Achen- 
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bach brothers, Lambinet, or Corot, could 
not but be of immense advantage to strug- 
gling artists whose poverty forbids them a 
visit to Europe. It is sadly true of the wealthy 
classes of a// American cities, that, lacking 
ability to judge of works of art, they fall an 
easy prey to the hungry sharpers of Europe, 
who are well aware of this peculiarity of the 
American traveling public. And if secretly 
conscious of this deficiency of education, they 
endeavor to surmount the difficulty by buy- 
ing a ‘‘name.’”? Ten times its value is paid 
for an obsolete Koekkoek, or a bad example 
of Gérome or Troyon, and they return exult- 
ing complacently over the possession of what 
they suppose must be masterpieces, for do 
they not bear the undoubted signatures of 
Troyon and Gérome? In the simplicity of 
ignorance, they believe that those masters 
are incapable of creating any imperfect paint- 
ings, and are not aware of the difficulty of 
wresting a vea/ treasure from the art circles 
of Europe, which as soon as they are produ- 
ced become of national importance. Would 
that the mantle of the princely Medici had 
fallen on the shoulders of some of Califor- 
nia’s millionaires, that they might make San 
Francisco what the Medici made of Florence, 
a shrine at which the world pays worship. 
—Joseph Roos, so long and favorably 
known to the picture-loving public of San 
Francisco, has opened a new art-store on 
Post Street, where he has a choice supply of 
artists’ materials and some new and elegant 
chromos, engravings, and a variety of other 
things pertaining to art. Attached to the 
store is a small but tastefully fitted-up gal- 
lery containing an unusual number of good 
pictures. Among the rest we noticed a fine 
picture by Hill, entitled “*A View from 
Point San Pedro,’’ two Yosemite pictures, 
and a wood interior. ‘*Mount St. Helena,’’ 
by Virgil Williams, has some good points, 
but is lacking in atmosphere. . A large pict- 
ure by Hahn represents the interior of a 
Westphalian inn, wherein is seated a group, 
ose attention, as well as that of the serv- 
ing - maid, is concentrated with evident cu- 
riosity upon the movements of a Jew who has 
just entered. Upon the table before this 
hungry new-comer, either by accident or 
design, has been placed a large dish of pork. 
The evident intention of the artist is to show 
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in the Jew’s countenance a conflict between 
appetite and religious scruples. The pict- 
ure, which in parts is well painted, and ex- 
hibits a certain coarse humor, is one whose 
motif will not please generally. Some cat- 
tle pictures by Lemon are bad in color and 
defective in drawing. Keith has three or 
four sparkling little pictures, and Irwin a 
fine portrait. Here is also an exquisite 
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French flower - piece —an excellent copy of 
a Knaus, the original of which is in the 
Louvre—and many other interesting pictures 
that will repay a visit to this gallery. 

—Charles Nahl has just finished a little 
picture of ‘* Humming - birds,’’ which ought 
to be put on public exhibition. It is as ex- 
quisite in finish as brilliant in color—‘‘a 
gem of purest ray serene.’’ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. A Narrative of 
Personal Experience. By James Morgan 
Hart. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This work is founded on the personal ex- 
perience of the author, and is consequently 
more interesting and valuable to those who 
really wish to learn something about German 
universities than has usually been the case 
with works on the same subject that have 
gone before. 

The volume is divided into two parts; first 
the author’s personal narrative, and then 
some general remarks. Mr. Hart found 
German no pigmy to tackle, but he attacked 
the citadel in a methodical, well - planned 
manner—not hurriedly, with a rush, expect- 
ing to become proficient in two or three 
months—and he was wise, for nowhere is the 
race oftener given to the tortoise than in the 
learning of foreign tongues. Mr. Hart ab- 
jured all ‘‘easy courses,” and at once set- 
tled down to hard work, with grammar and 
dictionary. His method we can recommend 
to the careful consideration of all those in 
travail with the most difficult of European 
languages. He writes: 

“ During the first six months of my stay in Gottin- 
gen, I read nothing that could be called a German 
book. It seemed to me profanation, as it were, to 
stumble through Goethe or Schiller, hunting up ev- 
ery other word in the dictionary, striving to seize the 
poetry of the original yet succumbing to every paltry 
irregular verb or preposition governing different 
cases. It was too much like parsing the /aradise 
Lost. I felt persuaded that it would be better in the 
long run to wait until I had developed myself into 
somewhat of a German before intruding into the sa- 
cred precincts of German art. The reader will have 


the opportunity, in a subsequent place, of judging 
whether the experiment succeeded. 

**So 1 settled down to an unmerciful ‘ grind.’ 
six long months I toiled over grammar and gram- 
mars. I wrote all the exercises in Woodbury and 
Otto, and a good many in Ollendor/, until this last 
grew insufferably tedious, and then mastered Plate, 
This work is not so well known in America as it 
should be ; the author, principal of the Commercial 
Academy of Bremen, is thoroughly familiar with both 
languages, and has treated certain subjects, ¢. g., the 
separable verbs, the passive voice, and the German 
substitutes for the participial phrase, better and more 
fully than the other grammarians. Woodbury 1 
found chiefly valuable for the collection of idiomatic 
phrases illustrating the use of the German preposi- 
tions. Besides these English-German grammars, 
which I literally ‘swallowed’ word for word, I also 
consulted incessantly Heyse’s Schulgrammatik der 
deutschen Sprache, a book written for the use of pu- 
pils in the upper classes of the gymnasia. But my 
hardest work was in translating from English into 
German, Here I tried my hand at all sorts of books 
and styles, from Hawthorne’s Mardle Faun to lead- 
ers from The London Times. 
late a few passages from one book, enough to seize 
the peculiarities of the author’s style and diction, and 
then pass to another. In looking over my old copy- 
books and manuscripts, blurred and corrected in places 
so as to be scarcely legible, it is easy for me now tosee 
that, notwithstanding the help of grammar and teach- 
er, I wrote a good deal of rubbish—clumsy, un-Ger- 
man sentences that no native would think of putting 
on paper. But with all their imperfections, these ex- 
ercises answered their purpose; they gave me a bet- 
ter insight into the peculiarities of the language than 
I could have got in any other way. There was 
scarcely an English idiom that I did not attempt to 
‘upset’ into German after a fashion.” 


For 


My plan was to trans- 


Mr. Hart was formerly a student in an 
American university, he has therefore had 
rare opportunities to compare the two sys- 


tems. He did not neglect to avail himself 
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of the chance, and the result of several years 
of close observation he gives us in the pres- 
ent work. Although the author, as an Amer- 
ican, appears anxious to say all he in con- 
science can for the institutions of his coun- 
try, yet nevertheless, the comparison is most 
unfavorable to the American system. Mr. 
Hart gives his grounds for arriving at this 
conclusion, and they are too numerous for us 
to repeat here; but the principal cause of 
complaint seems to be that our university 
students are treated more like boys than 
men; that their relation to their instructors 
is more that of school - boy to school - teacher 
than that of grown student to professor. 
There is much truth in this, but is it not also 
true that unfortunately too many of our so- 
called universities are in reality more of high- 
schools for young gentlemen than colleges 
for men? Verily, we ourselves can say that 
there can scarcely be conceived two beings 
more unlike than the dueling, drinking, 
yet hard-working German student, who 
lives his own master in his own chambers, 
attends what lectures he likes, and ‘‘cuts”’ 
what lectures he likes; who behaves himself 
as a man and a gentleman not because any- 
one in the world has the authority to make 
him doso, but because he is subject to the laws 
of courtesy and a sense of his own dignity — 
there is a wide difference, we say, between 
this man and the beardless, prank - playing 
stripling, liable at any moment to be called 
before the ‘*powers’’ and severely rebuked, 
harassed with compulsory recitations, and 
emulous of ‘good marks.” 


A Dancerous GAME. By Edmund Yates. 

Boston: Wm. F. Gill & Co. 

This novel, though by no means one of the 
chef-d’auvres of its justly celebrated author, 
possesses a special interest for Americans, as 
illustrating the view which is taken of their 
country by a foreigner of intelligence and 
education. The scene is principally laid in 
New York, and the author is evidently topo- 
graphically well acquainted with the locali- 
ties he describes, but his knowledge extends 
no farther. Of the inner life, of the subtle 
workings of the spirit that moves society, he 
displays a lamentable ignorance. He judges 


America and Americans from the European 
stand-point, and endeavors to compass the 
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requisite variations by detraction and even 
ridicule. It is evident that Mr. Yates was 
cognizant of his weakness in this respect, and 
anxious to do justice, for he draws one Amer- 
ican character—that of Alston Griswold—of 
such rare beauty that any country would be 
proud to own such a son. In constructive 
ability there is little to be desired. The plot, 
in itself eminently sensational, is well work- 
ed out, and the interest is sustained to the 
conclusion. The murder scene is described 
with a thrilling attention to details and a 
realistic air which is positively startling. We 
should not recommend this chapter as a sop- 
orific for any nervous subject. In a few mi- 
nor particulars— notably in dialogue — Mr. 
Yates falls into a mistake common to many 
of his countrymen —that of imagining that 
the only requisite for drawing Irish character 
to the life is to make the Hibernian speak 
bad grammar. For instance, he puts the 
following words into the mouth of Mr. O’Gog, 
represented to be ‘a newspaper man’’ of 
eminence and ability in New York: ‘* There 
are terrible thieves in ¢hem Liverpool tav- 
erns.”’ It is scarcely necessary to draw at- 
tention to such an obvious gaucherie as this. 
An educated Irishman will speak as correct 
grammar as an educated man of any other 
nation, the authority of various English nov- 
elists notwithstanding. The main fault, how- 
ever, of A Dangerous Game lies in the ab- 
sence of an adequate motive for the crime on 
which the whole tale turns. It is scarcely 
reconcilable with even the worst estimate of 
human nature to suppose that a man in War- 
ren’s position will murder his most intimate 
companion for an insane love of that com- 
panion’s wife, especially when his love has 
been previously repulsed and rejected with 
scorn. In certain dispositions such an ebul- 
lition of **emotional insanity”’ might be toler- 
ated, but the character of Warren is not col- 
ored up to the part he is given to play. Oth- 
erwise the chief merit of the book lies in its 
character sketches, which are worthy of all 
praise. Bryan Duval, the actor-author, will 
be recognized by every theatre-goer, and the 
original of Miss Montressor is not far to seek. 
Though Americans, as a rule, will not read 
A Dangerous Game with approval, they will 
read it with interest, and give it a high place 
among the sensational works of the century. 
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